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MPERIAL THEATRE, 5 Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
EVERY EVENING at 8, 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 
MUSIC, GOUNOD'S “ROMEO ET JULIETTE." 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER, Mr. H. V. ESMOND, Miss EVELYN MILLARD, 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, at 2. 


|. ONDON HIPPODROWME. 
CRANBOURN SLREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Chairman, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


TP H iS e O ls | S E U M. alos CROSS. 


tOUK PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 noon, 3 p.m.,°6 p.m., and g p.m. 
TWO ALTERNATE PROGRAMMES. All seats in all parts are numbered and 
reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes shou!'d accompany all postal applications 
for seats. Telegrams: ‘Coliseum, London.'' ‘lelephone Nes, 7089 Gerrard fcr 
Boxes, £2 25. and £1 15., 5S., 4S., 35., and 2s. seats, and 7699 Gerrard for 1s.-and 6u. seats, 

Children under 12 balf price to all stalls. 


HE LYCEUM. 
THE BEST VARIETY COMPANY. IN LONDON. 
TWICE NIGHTLY at 6.30 and 9g. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAYS and SALURDAYS, at 2.30. 
POPULAR PRICES. Children Half-price. 
Managing Director, THOMAS BARRASFORD. 


ELECTROMOBILE LANDAULET (SINGLE). 
By Electromobile Co., Curzon Street. 
Low chassis, very graceful and luxuriously finished carriage in excellent order. 
Usual selling price £700, will accept £475. 
Apply J. S., 33, Grosvencr Mews, W. 
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ERE SOQUE’S AWAKENING. 


By J. SANT, R.A. 


Framed complete. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Only a few copies are now left of this remarkable and moving 
religious picture, ‘THE SOUL'S AWAKENING,” published in 


THE PRESS ARE 
UNANIMOUS IN 
ITS PRAISE. 


a cheap form, suitable for presents to Religious Societies, 
Y.M.C.A's, Working Men's Clubs, &c., and those desirous of 


obtaining it should ORDER NOW. 


OF ALL BOOKSTALLS AND ART DEALERS. 


MR. ALEXANDER MORING, OF REGENT STREET, 


PUBLISHES 


SONS 2 GE es DAN Sie Ley, 


Poems and Ballads 


By DORA SIGERSON. 


2s. Gd. net. 


** Comes with that thrill of surprise which is one of the rarest and most delicious 
pleasures of poetry .. . . there is freshness and life about all her work."—The Times. 

‘The ballads are toned to that chastened mood that answers to one’s idea ot the 
Celtic melancholy ; their tender human appeal is irresistible, and 1 one of them is 
lacking in that spontaneity, that glow and colour of imagination, that are getting to be 
the rarest things in modern poetry."—Datly Mail. 

“The Deer-stone 'and ‘ Kathleen’s Charity’ are models of what a ballad should 
be—naive. direct, and picturesque."—The Atheneum. 

“The book is welcome , for such songs, so written, are rare in these days of stern 
reality.’—Vantty Far. 

‘* Kathleen’s Charity’ is the very perfection of what a ballad ought to be. 
reminds one of the charm and beauty of Goldsmith."—Jrish Times. 

“The volume is unquestionably one to be acquired and treasured by the lover of 
poetry, who by this time mus? surely rank Miss Sigerson high in the hierarchy of our 
living female poets.''— Globe, 

‘She had already won a high and distinctive place among Anglo Irish poets. 
Indeed, it does not over-pass the mark to say that of all women now writing English 
verse she exhibits the surest and most unmistakable touch.” Freeman's Journal. 

** Poems and ballads that have both delicacy and charm."— Manchester Guardian, 

“*The Child is admirably imagined, and her treatment of the subject may very 
well stand beside Stevenson’s fine lines in Underwoods."—Tie Sketch. 


UPWARD)” 


It 


a ees RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 
as follows. Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of 
weight To any other part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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Whate'er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—<S/ee/e. 
The Russian Navy.—What will be the 
fate of the Russian fleet? That is the ques- 
tion we are allasking as I go to press. While 
the Japanese Navy was largely built in Eng- 
land, the present Russian Navy is of native 
manufacture, and, of course, the men were 
trained in Russia by Russian officers. But 
when the Russian Navy was an interesting 
infant it was nursed, if not originally created, 
by Englishmen. The Russian Navy may, 
indeed, be traced back to 
Deptford Creek, where Peter 
the Great learnt shipbuilding, 
and for years after the death 
of Peter it 
officered and frequently com- 
manded by English salts. 
The English traditions have 
long died out in the Russian 
Navy, and we have some 
reason to congratulate 
selves that the Japanese ser- 
vice, where these traditions 
are still fresh and_ vivid, 
should have _ proved its 
superiority so unmistakably. 


was mainly 


our- 


The Ubiquitous ‘‘ Ghost.” 
remember what a 
shock it was to some of us 
when a prominent sculptor 
many years ago was practi- 
cally proved to have employed 
a series of ‘‘ghosts.’’ The 
literary “‘ ghost” is of still 
greater antiquity, while it is 
well known to 
remote country districts that 
the speeches: of Cabinet 
Ministers are always written 
by their private secretaries. 
In this country the “ ghosts ” 
have the grace to manifest 
themselves only to their em- 
ployers. In America it is 
different. A young 
boasts in one of the leading 
New York papers that she 
makes a reliable income by 
writing ‘“‘papers” and 
speeches for-—-members of 
literary societies. Her orizi- 
nality certainly deserves suc- 
cess. I once knew a disre- 
putable person who supple- 
mented a meagre lay salary 
by writing sentimental  ser- 
mons for the clergy. But I 
never met with one who discovered in a 
debating club a possible mine of wealth. The 
lady in question, however, has not only done 
so but has made it the means of establishing 
a “ghostly” relationship with a_ popular 
author who specialises in Christmas books. 


—I can 


persons in 


lady 


A Glaring Anachronism.—There has been 
an attempt of late years—not always success- 
ful—to use plain English in all our Acts of 
Parliament, and it causes quite a flutter if an 
ill-advised member essays to address the 
House of Commons in any language other 


than the vernacular—or a_ parliamentary 
version of it. Yet some of the most impor- 
tant business of Parliament is conducted in a 
foreign tongue, The King when he assents 
or refuses to assent to a bill, or when he 
thanks his faithful subjects for favours received, 
must do it in execrable French. Why should 
his Majesty, who delivers bis speech from the 
throne in plain English, either “ veult” or 
“s’avisera” about a wretched public bill? 
Why should he say “soit fait’? to a private 
one? Why should he ‘“‘remercie ses bons 


MR. JUSTICE GRANTHAM AS A JUDGE OF RACING 


At the Pegasus Club annual point-to-point races held at Northweald on April 15 the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Grantham acted as judge. 


sujets ” or “‘accepté leur bénévolence ” ? 
The extente cordiale would not be endangered 
if he followed the example of Cromwell and 
used the English tongue in the English 
Houses of Parliament. 


Regal Brown Holland.—There is some- 
thing peculiarly regal about everything con- 
nected with Windsor Castle. Even the brown 
holland wrappers which have been carefully 
removed from the costly furniture and curios 
in the state apartments are stamped all over 
in crimson with the star and motto of the 
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He is seen here with his field glasses 


Garter and the royal initials in large. The 
older pieces have “V.R.” on them. Then 
there is the middle period represented by 
“V.R.I.? The new pieces have *“ E.R.” 
Similarly the movable posts with red cords 
which mark out the route of the “public have 
on them the royal crown stamped in brass. 


Figurehead of the “Royal George.”— 
The ancient port of Shoreham, which in the 
days of Edward III, furnished twenty-six 
ships for the invasion of France, has recently 
received a curious and inte- 
resting relic. This is the old 
figurehead of the _ ill-fated 
Ro} al George, which as told 
in the pcem beginning, “ Toll 
for the brave,” was blown 
over owing to the crew being 
assembled all on one side, 
and the portholes being 
opened filled and sank in 
smooth water with Admiral 
Kkempenfeldt and ‘‘ twice four 
hundred men” on board. The 
figurehead was brought up 
Over a century ago and for 
some forty years has rested 
in a Kensington garden. It 
was recently presented to the 
hostess. of the “Royal 
George” at Shoreham, and 
has been put up as a sign 
on the front of the hotel. It 
is of carved oak, represents a 
man in full armour, and is 
more than life-size ; it is there- 
fore likely to be a- notable 
feature of the town for some 
time to come. But the boys 
call it “ Bill Bailey,” and say 
that he has at last come home. 


President Roosevelt as a 
Mighty Hunter. — President 
Roosevelt, who has been 
having some exciting sport in 
the wilds, has been a hunter 
and a lover of the wild life 
all his days. As far back as 
1882 he bought a couple of 
ranches in the Dakotas, and 
had barely attained his ma- 
jority when he went buffalo- 
hunting among the then rare 
herds which have now dis- 
appeared completely. To tell 
the tale of President Roose- 
velt’s hunting record whilst a 
“cowboy ” in the Bad Lands 
would require a whole volume, but the thing 
that is most interesting at the present day is 
to observe that, notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary amount of personal attention he 
gives to the administration of the great 
Empire he rules over more and more auto- 
cratica'ly, nothing will induce him to forego 
his hunting expeditions. What may be called 
Mr. Roosevelt’s first presidential hunt took 
place in the early winter months of 1902 
when, pitching his camp on the Little Sun- 
flower down in the swampy state of Missis- 
sippi, he went chasing round for bears. 
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The Czar’s Belief im Spiritualism. 


Backward London. — With its electric 
tramways and motor ’buses London is doing 
something to make up for lost leeway. But 
with all its enormous size it is only a back- 
ward country village hind of place from the 
point of view of some foreigners. A 
New Yorker disrespectfully asks 
whether we cannot afford to pay 
somebody to snuff the candles we 
pretend to light our streets with. 
He misses the brilliant electric blaze 
of Broadway. The Hamburger or 
the South Russian from Sebastopol 
sneers at our antiquarian horse trams 
and ’buses ; he has had clectric tram- 
ways for years. Berlin laughs at 
our belated tubes with their slow-time 
trains, for Berlin associates electric 
railways with speed. Time was when 
the Britisher could listen with pride to 
comparisons between his capital and 
the foreigner’s. I confess that of late 
years I take an infinity of trouble to 
avoid the topic when conversing with 
an alien. 


A Chinese Solomon.—A Chinese 
magistrate with the wisdom of Solo- 
mon once caught out a gang of 
thieves by putting them through the 
singing test. Their rendezvous was 
externally like a Christian chapel, 
and when the authorities suspected 
something and arrested the gang the 
latter swore they were Christian con- 
verts. ‘Then pray, you rascals,” 
quoth the magistrate. The thievcs 
knelt and produced a good imitation 
of praying. ‘“ Now preach, you 
rascals,” he demanded. They passed 
that test with equal satisfaction. 
“Very well,’ said the magistrate, “ now 
sing.” Alas! the fellows could only sing the 
native falsetto. ‘‘ You scoundrels,” thundered 
the Chinese Solomon, ‘you are no more 
Christians than |] am”; and he called at once 
for the executioner. 


A Possible King of 
India.—Don Jaime de 
Bourbon is among the 
lucky Russian officers 
who are coming back 
from the front with a 
whole skin. He is now 
a young man of thirty- 
five and a fairly hand- 
some one to boot, espe- 
cially when he appears 
in uniform as a Russian 
officer of dragoons. It 
is but a few years since 
he issued a_ reyolu- 
tionary manifesto to the 
Spanish Carlists, and 
when his father, Don 
Carlos, passes away his 
impetuosity may revive 
the old days of disturb- 
ance. Don Jaime is the 
son by the first marriage 
of the Spanish Pretender. 
Three of his sisters made 
good _ marriages—one 
became the wife of the 
Austrian Archduke Leo- 
pold Salvator, another 
married Prince Fabricio 


The stolen kiss 


A SPRING 


Massimo, and the third wedded Prince 
Frederick of Schonburg-Waldenburg. Some 


day-—who knows ?—Don Jaime may be King 
of Spain. If so, one of his titles must clash 


with one of King Edward’s, for the Spanish 


Mr WH. Bowman 


MERIDEN CROSS 


This landmark stands midway between Coventry and Birmingham 


and is said to mark the centre of England 


monarchs still cherish the fiction that they 
are kings of India, though we may well 
think here that the Emperor of that ilk has 
no need to be jealous of such a shadowy 
throne. 
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The apology 
IDYLL FROM THE LAND OF THE KANGAROO 


A Superstitions Monarch.—Those best 
acquainted with underground Russia—not the 
underground Russia of the revolutionaries but 
of the Court and grand dukes—talk of the 
ever-increasing ascendency gained over the 
Czar by his Spiritualistic friends. In 
fact, there is an inner cabinet con- 
sisting of both men and women whose 
gifts have been brought to the know- 
ledge of his Majesty. Three of these 
are in possession of his entire con- 
fidence, and no step is taken, no de- 
cision made, without first hearing 
their opinion. In addition to the 
Czar himself the Dowager Empress 
and anumber of high Court officials 
are in this coterie. 


Séances at Court.— Nearly every 
day there is a séance, usually by 
night. Recently it has been the 
spirit of the*first Czar of the house 
of Romanoff, Michael Feodorovitch, 
who has been summoned from the 
spirit world. He appears regularly at 
these meetings and_ instructs his 
descendant, Nicholas II., on the poli- 
tical questions of the day and the 
best means of dealing with them. 
The medium is a young woman of 
hysterical temperament and of extreme 
beauty who has received a good 
education and is well versed in the 
history of Russia. A Roumanian 
named Vanki is also high in favour 
in the imperial circle. Not long ago 
he introduced to the Czar a Port 
Arthur diver who related how he 
found Ad‘niral Makarov standing on 
the Petropavlovsk at the bottom «{ 
the bay with a halo round his head. 
The dead admiral’s message was, “ Go, tell 
the Czar the Russian arms will soon be 
victorious ;*then the Petropavlousk will rise 
alone from the bottom of the sea.” Such 
revelations, it is said, produce an indescribable 
impression on the Czar. 


Maundy Thursday. 
—The distribution of the 
Maundy money is a sur- 
viving fragment of the 
older observances. 
Maundy Thursday used 
to be the great day of 
humiliation for kings and 
of rejoicing for penitents. 
When priests dared to 
be more personal in 
church the wicked were 
all turned out and the 
church doors shut upon 
them on Ash Wednes- 
day. On Maundy Thurs- 
day, after these had done 
penance as_ prescribed, 


they were readmitted, 
There were very) few 
cases in which kings. 


were so turned out, but 
it seems to have been 
assumed that they invari- 
ably accumulated some 
wickedness in the course 
of the year by virtue of 
their office ; hence they 
had to do penance on the 
Thursday before Easter. 


Miss M. Knox 
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The Richest Baby im the World. 


A MORNING'S CATCH 


The Greatest Baby Heiress in the World. 
—If you heard of a little girl whose father 
gave away regularly every twenty-four hours 
£5,000 and whose donations in one direction 
alone have already totalled nearly £5,000,000 
sterling you might well believe the child to be 
the most remarkable heiress onearth. Sucha 
little girl is Miss Margaret Carnegie, who is 
just now the delight of the great ironmaster’s 
house at Fifth Avenue and Ninety-first Street, 
New York City. A lucky little girl indeed ! 


Little Eight-year-old Margaret Carnegie. 
— Walking through the Zoo in New York 
with her father one day Margaret complained 
in her childish way about the absence of 
mane on one of the larger lions, ‘“* There 
ought,” she said decisively, “to be a lion 
here like one of the hairiest ones we see in 
the kindergarten picture books.” And sure 
enough less than five weeks later Mr. Car- 
negie had placed in the Zoo to please the 
child a magnificent Abyssinian lion which he 
bought of Mr. Carl Hagenbeck at Stelligen 
near Hamburg for nearly $3,000. The day 
it was installed in its new home Mr. Carnegie 
took little Margaret down to the Zoo once 
more and revealed his ‘‘surprise,” whereat 
his little girl showed unbounded delight. 


A Birthday Party.—The little girl recently 
celebrated her eighth birthday, and on that 
occasion the great mansion on Fifth Avenue 
near the Ninety-first Street corner was almost 
given up to her; she played hostess to} a 
big gathering of children, both boys and girls, 
most of them from the private dancing class 
which little Miss Carnegie attends. Oddly 
enough, although the little one is being 
brought up with the utmost simplicity and 
that sterling common sense which has ever 
characterised Mr. Carnegie, she is often per- 
mitted to entertain in this way, though, of 
course, there is nothing “ grown-uppish ” about 
either the little hostess’s demeanour or the 
character of the entertainment she provides. 
No doubt the idea is to fit the girl for the 
great position she must necessarily occupy in 
the world when she grows olde”. 


American Children.— Usually little Miss 
Carnegie’s guests are invited from three 
o'clock to five, and they arrive in all 
kinds of traps— governess carts, phaetons, 
and waggonettes — accompanied by servants 


or governesses, who having delivered their 
charges usually retire and leave the children 
to themselves. On the occasion of the birth- 
day party just mentioned all the girl callers 
were in simple but lovely white dresses and 
the boys in the smartest of Eton jacket suits. 
All brought handsome little bouquets for the 
only child of the Carnegies. The children 
usually pass a delightful afternoon in playing 
old-fashioned games, and when they grow 
tired there is always a Punch and Judy show 
in attendance and very frequently a first-rate 
conjurer. Light and simple refreshments 
are served after an interval by order of the 
little hostess, and no more amusing spectacle 
could be imagined than the child of the most 
famous millionaire alive giving her orders in 
tones of grave dignity to the gigantic flunkeys 
in her father’s palace. 


Lucky Stones.—Jewels taken from mum- 
mies are supposed to bring good luck, so the 
Mrs, Mowbray Futans fashionable women of to-day delight in decking 
themselves with thcse ornaments. Mrs. St. 
John Brodrick has some priceless Egyptian 
gems, and Mrs. Clarence Mackay wears a 
weird carnelian necklace that once decked a 
daughter of the Pharaohs. Many people wear 
charms of New Zealand jade, which is also 
supposed to bestow good fortune. Sarah 
Bernhardt’s favourite mascot is a necklace of 
gold nuggets presented to her by the miners 
of California, while Miss Irene Vanbrugh 
pins her faith to a girdle of splendid uncut 
turquoises. 


Sapphires and Emeralds.—The sapphire is 
Queen Alexandra’s favourite jewel. She wears 
an immense one—given her by the late Duke of 
Coburg—asa brooch. The Duchess of Orléans 
has some wonderful sapphires that once 
adorned the unhappy Marie Antoinette, and 
the Conyngham family possesses a marvellous 
stone given by George IV. to the lovely mar- 
chioness of that ilk. Mrs. George Keppel owns 
one of the most beautiful emeralds in the 
world, which she wears as a pendant, but the 
youthful Lady Herbert is generally considered 
to own the luckiest ornament of all; itis a 
unique and gorgeous necklace of Indian gold- 

Rape rire work set with fine specimens of every 
coloured stone known, and was given to her 
A TOMBSTONE IN THE VILLAGE OF : > 
NONINGTON, EAST KENT as a wedding present by the Aga Khan. 


er Cr pL ay 
fo One MMMndy¢ 


A REMARKABLE STEPPING-STONE TO FORTUNE 


This is a reduced copy of a unique curio, The original is a bill on the Treasury cor £100 dated 1745 
and signed, ‘‘ Walpole.’’ So far it has not been cashed, but a quiet stranger who entered the Bank of 
England some days since gave a mild shock to a cashier to whom he presented this remarkable parchment. 
There seems no doubt as to its genuineness nor as to the Treasury’s liability. Further, it is believed 

that the bill was issued at 3 per cent. compound interest. If so its value is somewhere about £26,000 
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A Genial Bencher.— 
Mr. Hammond - Cham- 
bers, K.C., unites a 
merry humour with ad- 
mirable facial control 
and an imperturbable 
absence of — self-con- 
sciousness. This, by the 
way, refers only to his 
court manner, In private 
life his friends look upon 
him as one of the most 
genial and least pre- 
suming of men. In 
court, however, he has 
never, even as a_be- 
ginner, suff_red from 
stage fright or its forensic 
equivalent, as witness 
the story of his encounter 


with a certain judge 
whose dry wit was 
famous. The latter at 


the bar mess one night 
spun a yarn of a bom- 
bastic barrister who 
demanded the acquittal 
of his client ‘because, 
gentlemen of the jury, 
when the constable asked 
him where was the stolen 
watch the innocent 
prisoner did not take 
refuge in prevarication. 
No, gentlemen, he took 
the high line. He said, 


‘D the watch !’” 
Next day Mr. Ham- 
mond - Chambers was 


defending where the de- 
fence was not apparent. 
“Wait a moment, Mr. 


Hammond-Chambers,” said the judge. 
‘““My lord,’ replied that ingenious junior without a 


defence ?”’ 


smile, “I take the high line.” 


exploded, and even his 
lordship had to join in 
the laugh. 


The Japanese a 
Gentleman.—The inci- 
dents of the war prove 
that the Japanese 
soldier fights like a 
gentleman, and _ in 
every respect compares 
very favourably with 
the pick of the Euro- 
peans. It is curious 
that this was the 
opinion formed of him 
by the correspondents 
at the time of the 
march to Pekin, when 
there were so many 
disagreeable incidents 
privately discussed 
amongst them. No 
doubt, like the rest of 
the allies, the Japanese 
at that time indulged 
in looting, but even as 
a looter there was a 
certain taste and refine- 
ment, not to say dig- 
nity, about his methods. 
He was not so keen 
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“What is your line of 


He could say no more. The bar soldiers, diplomats, or writers. 


See 


ANOTHER PUZZLE POST CARD 


This post card actually arrived at the address intended: Miss Margaret Barlee, Elm House, Milltown, 

Dublin, Ireland. It took four days to come, however, and would doubtless have been returned to the 

sender if there had been an address inside. There was not one so the Post Office managed to puzzle 
it out after having, as will be seen, tried Howth before trying Milltown 
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after the eatables as 
Tommy Atkins nor so 
partial to bullion as 
Uncle Sam, nor so 
destructive as Ivan 
Ivanovitch nor so casual 
as Piou-piou. If le 
looted he generally car- 
ried off something artis- 
tic, and what he could 
not carry off he carefully 
replaced. One corre- 
spondent was surprised 
to see how lovingly the 
Japanese looters handled 
the pretty things they 
stole and to hear their 
expressions of admiration 
for what they reverently 
restored. 


The Japanese Napo- 
leon.—Iwawa Oyama, 
the Japanese Napoleon, 
is a soldier every inch. 
Belonging to the Sat- 
suma class—the oldest 
and most aristocratic in 
Japan—he is the de- 
scendant of generatiois 
of Samurai and the 
creator of the Japanese 
army of to-day. For 
nine years, from 1880-9, 
he laboured at the 
gigantic task, first adopt- 
ing the German Army 
as his model but sub- 
sequently discarding it 
in favour of the French 
system. Officially the 
field-marshal is a man 


of few words, but in private life he is a delightful companion, witty 
and entertaining, always the centre of a distinguished group of 
An art connoisseur of unerring judg- 


ment he owns a fine 
collection of pictures, 
bronzes, and pottery ; 
but Oyama is not a 
rich man. He lives a 
little way outside Tokio 
in a red-bricked Euro- 
pean villa surrounded 
by a garden which is a 
wilderness of flowers. 
The marquise is gene- 
rally voted one of the 
most charming women 
in Japan. Educated 
in America she is a 
Christian and speaks 
English, French, Ger- 
man, and _ Russian 
equally well. The 
marquis is sixty-one 
years old and_ has 
already had every 
distinction in the 
Mikado’s power to con- 
fer on a subject, but 
history will accord him 
a greater glory, placing 
him in one of the 
noblest niches of the 
Temple of Fame, a peer 
of Hannibal, of Czesar, 
and of Napoleon, 
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THE TATLER 


Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners, 


OLD WELSH KITCHEN 


First Prize—W. M. Dodson, Bettws-y-coed 


Wwe pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive 
during that week. All the letters in this 
Competition must be sent to the Kodak 
Editor, THe Tatrrer, Great New Street, 
London, and all photographs, exclusive of 
the prizewinners, will be returned imme- 
diately if accompanied by a stamped and 
addressed envelope, except those we desire 
to retain for publication, For these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every photograph 
must have plainly written on the back the 
name and address of the sender and a 
clear description of the subject. Only one 
photograph may be sent at one time. The 
negative is not required. 

This week, in addition to our prize- 
winners, we have pleasure in highly com- 
mending the following subjects :— 


‘‘ Bleachers,’’ Mrs. Baird, Gowanbrae, 
Broughty Ferry, Forfarshire. 

“My Cat,'"’ T. D. McLeish, 96, Cala- 
bria Road, Highbury, N. 

“At the Fountain,’ Miss Kennedy, 
Doonholm, Ayr, N.B. 

“Washing Day,’’ Mrs. Ross, Heath 
Cottage, Inverness, N.B. 


“WHO ARE YOU?” 
Third Prize—C. H. G. West, 78, Muswell R 


MILTON’S COTTAGE, CHALFONT ST. GILES 


oad, Muswell Hill, N. 


Second Prize—G. Moss, Devonshire Club, St. James’s Street, S.W. 


“The Building of Sirdar's Palace, Khar- 
toum,’’ Miss Angus, 7, Porchester Gate, W. 

“Trish Donkey-cart."" H. D. Foster, 
20, Norfolk Road, Regent’s Park. 

“Narcissus,” H. E. Tootell, Albany 
Villas, Willoughby Avenue, Lenton, 

** Reflections," Miss R. Archer, 17, 
Sloane Court, S.W. 

** Panel of Daffodils,’’ Miss S. Jackson, 
51, Victoria Street, Newark-on-Trent. 

“In Memoriam, April 19, 1881,'’ Major 
W. Amphlett Mors, Great Witchingham. 

‘* The Wetterhorn, Grindelwald,” G. T. 
Cowie, 11, Courtfield Road, S.W. 

“Anglo-Japanese Alliance,’ Andrew 
Thomson, Lonach, Paignton. 

“Some Indian Weapons,"’ Mrs. Turn- 
bull, Gonvena House, Wadebridge. 

“Study of Long-haired Cat,’’ Miss 
Wray, The Greenways, Leamington. 

“April Snow,"’ C. Burrows, Thorp 
Perrow, Bedale, Yorks. 

““Camping in Burma,”’ Miss B. Cleaver, 
Kemendine House, Rangoon. 

‘“* Moonlight on the River,"’ T. S. Lake, 
Instow, Devon. 

‘*4 Blockade-runner,’”’ Lieutenant D. 
F. Murray, H.M.S. Centurion, China. 

‘A Peep at the Nilgiri Hills,” Miss M. 
R, Truman, Wellington, Nilgiri, India. 

~ Aberdeen Fishermen,” Miss M. John- 
stone, Hopetown, West Cults, Aberdeen. 


SAXON FONT, ST. MARYCHURCH, TORQUAY 


Fourth Prize—Carslake W. Wood, Kenwick, Paignton, South Devon 


Lay, 


ENTRANCE TO KARLI 


CAVES, NEAR POONA, INDIA 


Fifth Prize—A. J. Oliver, Government Telegraph Dept., Alipore, Calcutta 
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Ingenious Methods cf Amusement Caterers. 


The King’s Movable Lounge. — Mr. 
Oswald Stoll has provided the nicest sort of 
will-you-walk-into-my-parlour for the King at 
the Coliseum. On alighting at the royal 
entrance the King steps into a beautifully 
decorated and furnished movable lounge 
propelled and lighted by electricity. At a 
signal the lounge moves softly along on a 
track formed in the floor through the salon 
and into a large foyer which contains the 
entrance to the royal box. The lounge car 
remains in position at the entrance to the 
box and serves as an ante-room during the 
performance. A door of the lounge car 
Opposite that which serves as the entry to it 
opens into the box and the entry door opens 
into the grand foyer, which is entirely closed 
in after the entrance of the lounge car and 
serves as the private foyer. 


A Miniature Stage.—Before the produc- 
tion of a new play at a theatre the scenery 
is always cut out and painted on a small 
scale and the whole thing produced in a 
small model theatre very much on the same 
lines as we played with when children. A 
picture on this page shows Mr. Frank Parker 
at the Hippodrome with his model arranging 
for a new production. 


A Burmese Dwarf in London,—We have 
had the Siamese twins and now we havea 
Burmese dwarf at the Lyceum in the shape of 
Smaun Sing Hpoo. Unlike any other dwarf 
who has so far been brought to public notice 
Smaun (who is twenty-two) is a beautifully-pro- 
portioned man 34 in. high and weighing 20 lb. 
His claim to attention is based not merely 
upon the fact of his physical peculiarities but 
upon his remarkable skill as a gymnast. As 
a linguist he is accomplished, being able to 
converse fluently in English, French, German, 
and, of course, in his native Burmese. Ten 
years of travel have been fruitful) in experience, 
upon which the little fellow is fond of 
discoursing quite delightfully. 


A Greeley Chestnut.—‘ Your reference to 
the illegible handwriting of contributors,” writes 
a correspondent, ‘reminds me of the Horace 
Greeley chestnut which was current in my 
younger days. Greeley was chairman of a 
railway company, and in that capacity had to 
dismiss an incompetent clerk. He wrote the 
dismissal with his own hand, duly signed, and 
despatched it. The man disappeared, and 
Greeley thought no more about it. But so 
long as he remained chairman the dismissed 
official used that brief document as a free 
pass upon the line. Every servant of the 
company was familiar with Greeley’s signa- 
ture, but save one or two experts in his own 
office no man living could decipher the rest 
of the scrawl.” 


The Secret of Chartreuse.—‘‘Can it be 
true,” writes a correspondent, “that the Car- 
thusian monks have sold the secret of the 
famous liqueur to an English company?” I 
was told some time ago that when it was 
handed on from Father Garnier to Father 
Rey the latter was solemnly sworn never to 
reveal it save to a monk of his own order. 
I have always marvelled at the success with 
which it has hitherto been preserved, but | 
suppose the circumstances were favourable. 
The monks were under vows of silence, and 
they never admitted a woman to the monas- 
tery where it was made. 


The Peris at the Gates.—This was a stand- 
ing grievance with the English lady tourists, 
whose curiosity was naturally piqued. When 
they went up with their male friends to see 


A MOVABLE LOUNGE FOR THE KING 


This lounge moves on rails from the door of 
the Coliseum to the royal box 


AN IMITATION STAGE SCENE 


Mr. Frank Parker of the Hippodrome building 
up a scene in miniature 


A BURMESE DWARF 


Height, 34 in.; weight, 20 lb. 
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the famous building near Grenoble they were 
left, like the p:ri, at the gate while their 
menfolk went inside. The only satisfaction 
they had was to catch a glimpse now and 
then of the silent monks gathering aromatic 
herbs in the open. ‘The men always made 
the most of what they saw to the waiting 
ladies, but as a matter of fact they saw very 
little. The secretive monks took care they 
did not enter the part of the factory where 
the elixir was brewed. 


Bureaucratic States.—Russia is overrun 
with bureaucrats—which is, I presume, an 
opprobrious name for civil servants—and these 
being ill paid have, like the Turkish officials, 
to pay themselves. China is also over- 
governed, if over-government means multipli- 
cation of functionaries. Here, too, the public 
officials are scandalously underpaid and sup- 
plement their meagre salaries by ‘‘ squeeze.” 
The salary of a big mandarin is about £50 a 
year. Perhaps his allowances may run to 
another £200, out of which he has to pay his 
secretaries and his generalstaff. The viceroy, 
who spends £10,000 a year, has a salary oi 
£100 and his allowances, out of which he 
has to keep his “‘yamen” and staff going, 
which probably total another £1,000. 


Civil Service v. the Gamble of Com- 
merce.—The ordinary Chinese civil servant 
earns the wages of a coolie; and yet it is the 
life ambition of every educated man to get 
into the service. Japan underpays its servants 
also, but they manage somehow to live upon 
patriotism and vegetarian diet. There is very 
little “ squeeze.” The French civil service is 
notoriously overgrown ; every young French- 
man longs to be a Government clerk. He 
would rather drive a quill in a public office at 


£50 a year than manage a business at 
4500. Irishmen are tarred with the same 
brush. It is only Englishmen and Amerti- 


cans who prefer the lucrative lottery of coim- 
merce to the mediocre certainty of the civil 
service, 


Sir Charles Wyndham. — Sir Charles 
Wyndham finds no signs of progress in the 
American stage; in fact, it is all the other 
way, and the decadence of the dramatic art 
he attributes to the commercialism of the 
theatre and the absurd star system. Sir 
Charles is no stranger on the other side; he 
acted as a surgeon in the Civil War, and his 
early struggles as an actor were in America. 
He considers the old stock-company plan, 
where acto:s and actresses are trained for 
years to play in good plays, would be a wise 
and welcome revival. The Atnericans are, 
in his estimation, the greatest theatregoers in 
the world, a fact which is largely due to the 
prevalence of hotel and boarding-house life. 
Sir Charles always wears adiamond and ruby 
ring, a gift of the late Czar, about which there 
js an amusing story. The ring was sent to 
him from the Russian embassy with a kind 
message from his imperial Majesty, but Sir 
Charles had taken his part in practical jokes 
of the kind before. On this occasion he 
suspected his friend Toole, and absolutely 
declined to acknowledge the present for some 
time. The popular actor, whois still wearing 
his arm in a sling, the result of his recent 
accident, is, as I have noted elsewhere, unable 
to appear in Leah Kleschna,and Mr, Leonard 
Boyne is taking his place. 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 


AFFLICTION A’ HABIT 


Squire (to John, who has just buried his third wife): Sorry to hear you have lost your wife, John 
John: Ou, aye, they do keep goin’ 
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THE TATLER: 


The Australians. 


alpee experiences of the past show 

that there is no course so 
fraught with peril as that of pro- 
phesying the future fate of a cricket 
team. Yet personally I do not feel 
the least hesitation in affirming that 
the present Australian side will 
render an uncommonly good account 
of itself. Never before was a stronger 
batting combination landed on our 
shores—I am perfectly aware of the 
tremendous run-getting proclivities 
of the 1882 side when I give this 
opinion—and in the matter of field- 
ing I expect our visitors will give as 
fine a demonstration as their fathers 
did in 1878 when they astonished 
our cricketing community as much 
as the chorus in Zhe Belle of New 
York surprised our metropolitan 
patrons of musical comedy. 

The problem is whether our 
visitors will be able to bring the bulk 
of their matches to a definite con- 
clusion. Over their run-getting pro- 
clivities there can beno doubt , the 
question which remains to be 
answered is whether their bowling 
possesses sufficient sting, is of a 
sufficiently formidable nature to get 
out our batsmen on the wickets of 
to-day. 

An enormous amount depends 
on Mr. Cotter. He need not be a 
Spofforth ; if he be as untiring, as 
hard-working, and as formidable as 
Edward Jones he will exercise a 
most potent spell. What manner 
of bowler he is we all wait to see, 
for preliminary demonstration at 
the net is no real criterion. Most 
of us have seen bowlers quite 
irresistible in practice who are absolutely simple in a match, and the 
reverse is nearly as common. But from what we hear Mr. Cotter 
has not trained on since he suddenly dealt havoc among the suc- 
cessful batsmen of the M.C.C, side. A meteoric career is no unknown 
phenomenon among bowlers. Sidney Barnes, late of Lancashire, 
Young, the ex-sailor who represented England in one test match, and 
Mr. W. H. Cooper, who was the weak spot of the Australian tour of 
1882, are obvious examples. Mr. Cotter may bear no resemblance 
to these in his cricket fate. He has yet to win his spurs in this 
country, and if he succeeds he will tremendously assist the success 
of the tour. 

For the bowling, apart from Mr. Cotter, is all of one type. Un- 
commonly good, right-handed, medium-paced balls, some a little 
slower, some only a very little faster, nearly all bowled with the head 
and with considerable cunning, will be delivered by Noble, Howell, 
Armstrong, and Hopkins. Mr. McLeod may infuse a little variety 
by bowling round the wicket as he did in the latter half of his pre- 
vious visit. But the impression remains—we may live to see it 
eradicated—that the attack lacks variety apart from Mr. Cotter. 

What suggests itself as the main lack is the absence of a left- 
handed bowler. The eagerness of Australia that Hirst and Rhodes 
should visit the antipodes, and the great success of the latter with 
the ball out there, prove the colonials to be alive to the value of this 
species of attack. On the last tour Mr. J. V. Saunders did a lot of 
hard work ; now he is reported to be out of form, and no successor 
of any class can be found according to the judgment of the selectors, 
who would certainly be alive to the necessity of bringing as much 
bowling as possible to ensure success on so arduous atour. Asa 
matter of fact there is very little difference between the present side 
and the last. Messrs. A. Cotter, A. R. Gehrs, P. H. Newland, C. E. 
McLeod, and F. Laver (as manager) replace Messrs. H. Trumble, 
E. Jones, H. Carter, and J. V. Saunders. 

On paper it is obvious that these changes reinforce the strength, 
namely, the batting, and materially weaken the weakness, which is 


shire in 1871. 
powers with rare judgment. 


Specially taken for’ The Tatler" by Mr. G. W. Beldam 
A GRAND BAT WHO WILL MAKE MANY RUNS OFF 
AUSTRALIAN BOWLING 


Tom Hayward in a characteristic attitude—finishing an on-drive, 
rather straight 


Hayward, who comes of a great cricket stock, was born in Cambridge- 
He is the foremost professional bat, combining punishing 
Alike in England and Australia he has 
played magnificent innings, and to-day is in the zenith of his powers. 
He-would bowl better if he did not fear it would spoil his batting 
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By Home Gordon. 


the bowling. The wicket-keeping 
is safe in the hands of that agile 
old stager, Mr. J. J. Kelly, and if 
he preserves his customary im- 
munity from injuries the reserve 
stumper, Mr, P. H. Newland, will 
obtain few opportunities. The 
latter is also reported to be a 
free, up-standing hitter of no small 
calibre. 

Mr. Duff possesses a far greater 
personality as a batsman than most 
people give him credit for. If you 
come to think of it, for a man to 
be continually bracketed with Mr. 
Victor Trumper and not to entirely 
be overshadowed by that marvel- 
lously brilliant run-getter proves 
him to possess exceptional grit. 
When Alec Bannerman used to be 
batting with Mr. H. H. Massie or 
Mr. Percy MacDonnell you simply 
waited until his colleague obtained 
the bowling. But Mr. Duff is a 
determined, hard-driving, sound, 
dogged bat, far removed from the 
old, crude, colonial type of ‘ rooted- 


at-the-wicket” men. As for his 
colleague, Mr. Victor Trumper, there 
panegyrics fall short. With the 


shadow of the illness that swept 
away George Lohmann happily re- 
moved, he comes among us in the 
prime of his superb powers, abso- 
lutely the most attractive bat in the 
world. To give more praise is im- 
possible, to deduct from this tribute 
would be unfair. 

Captain Noble ought to prove 
long-headed and capable in the 
seat of authority. At the anti- 
podes it is a matter of discussion 
whether he or George Giffen is the finest all-round cricketer any 
colony has yet produced. In this country, much as we admire him, 
perhaps even now we have not realised the completeness of his 
capacity with both bat and ball because his methods are a little 
hustled by the more limited time here allotted to a match. At 
point he is a marvel though we have seen so many masters in the 
position. 

“M. A. N.” is now as familiar in colonial ears as “ W. G.” 
or “C. B.” over here, and those abbreviations do suggest so 
much, 

Released from the burden of command Mr. Darling ought to 
prove even sounder than before as a great left-handed bat. ‘‘ Darn- 
dogged,” as one of his last side said of him, “his back is what the 
bowlers like to look at.” There is a contrast of methods, though a 
similarity of merit, between him and Mr. Clement Hill, who would 
be the greatest left-handed bat in the world if he did not flounder in 
such hopeless fashion on a mud wicket. He is said to believe he 
can never get runs unless he goes in first wicket down, and his 
idiosyncrasy is always respected. 

Mr. Warwick Armstrong is a wonderfully sound all-round 
cricketer, and if a little lighter in calibre Mr. Hopkins is also 
capable of great things. These two will get through a rare lot of 
useful work before the Scarborough Festival is reached. Much is 
expected of the new bat, Mr. A. R. Gehrs, noted for his indomitable 
back play, but also said to possess formidable punishing powers. 
Years may have consigned Mr. S. E. Gregory to the second line, 
but there are sure to be a lot of runs behind his bat. Mr, F. Laver 
as manager will probably only play at a pinch, but Mr. C. E. 
MacLeod, who did not play up to his colonial repute when he was 
here in 1899, is said to be better than at that period. 

Such, briefly indicated, are a few impressions of our visitors. 
They will prove most redoubtable though not, I believe, invulnerable, 
and if we win the rubber of test matches England will have good 
cause to be satisfied with her representatives. 
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THE OPENING OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


Our Veteram Academician, James Sant, im his Studio. 


Hts 


Copyright of “The Tatler" 


Mr. Sant was born at Croydon eighty-five years ago. He was principal Painter-in-Ordinary to the late Queen Victoria, and has been an R.A. since 1870. 
Perhaps his best-known picture is ‘‘ The Soul’s Awakening” 
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NEW STORY BY JACK LONDON. 


THE 


“<“<GAM E’””’” 


By Jack London. 


A Transcript from 
Real Life. 


(This is the best story of prize-fighting that has 
ever been written,—Ep. TaTcer.] 


“The gong struck. The round ended with a break 

in Ponta’s corner. The white-faced young 
second was through the ropes with the first clash of 
sound. He seized. Joe in his arms, lifted him clear 
of the floor, and ran with him across the ring to his 
owncorner. His seconds worked over him furiously, 
chafing his legs, slapping his abdomen, stretching 
the hip-cloth out with their fingers so that he might 
breathe more easily. For the first time 
Genevieve saw the stomach-breathing of a 
man, an abdomen that rose and fell far more 
with every breath than her breast ros2. 
and fell after she had run for a car, 
The pungency of ammonia bit her 
nostrils, wafted to her from the soaked 
sponge, wherefrom he breathed the fiery 
fumes that cleared his brain. He gargled 
his mouth and throat, took a suck at a 
divided lemon, and all the while the towels worked like mad, 
driving oxygen into his lungs to purge the pounding blood and send 
it back revivified for the struggle yet to come. His heated body was 
sponged with water, doused with it, and bottles were turned mouth 
downward on his head. 

The gong for the sixth round struck, and both men advanced to 
meet each other, their bodies glistening with water. Ponta rushed 
two-thirds of the way across the ring, so intent was he on getting at 
his man before full recovery could be effected. But Joe had lived 
through. He was strong again, and getting stronger. He blocked 
several vicious blows and then smashed back, sending Ponta reeling. 
He attempted to follow up, but wisely forbore and contented 
himself with blocking and covering up in the whirlwind his blow 
had raised. 

The fight was as it had been at the beginning—Joe protecting, 
Ponta rushing. But Ponta was never at ease. He did not have it 
all his own way. At any moment, in his fiercest onslaughts, his 
opponent was liable to lash out and reach him. Joe saved his 
strength. He struck one blow to Ponta’s ten, but his one blow rarely 
missed. Ponta overwhelmed him in the attacks, yet could do 
nothing with him, while Joe’s tiger-like strokes, always imminent, 
compelled respect. They toned Ponta’s ferocity. He was no longe 
able to goin with the complete abandonment of destruction which 
had marked his earlier efforts. 

But a change was coming over the fight. The audience was 
quick to note it, and even Genevieve saw it by the beginning of the 
ninth round. Joe was taking the offensive. In the clinches it was 
he who brought his fist down on the small of the back, striking the 
terrible kidney blow. He did it once in each clinch, but with all his 
strength ; and he did it every clinch. Then, in the breakaways, 
he began to uppercut Ponta on the stomach or to hook his jaw or 
strike straight out upon the mouth. But at first sign of a coming 
whirlwind Joe would dance nimbly away and cover up. 

Two rounds of this went by, and three, but Ponta’s strength, 
though perceptibly less, did not diminish rapidly. Joe’s task was to 
wear down that strength, not with one blow, nor ten, but with blow 
after blow, without end, until that enormous strength should be 
beaten sheer out of its body. There was no rest forthe man. Joe 
followed him up step by step, his advancing left foot making an 
audible tap, tap, tap on the hard canvas. Then there would come 
a sudden leap in, tiger-like, a blow struck, or blows, and a swift leap 
back, whereupon the left foot would take up again i's tapping 
advance. When Ponta made his savage rushes Joe carefully covered 
up, only to emerge, his left foot going tap, tap, tap as he immediately 
followed up. 

Ponta was slowly weakening. 
gone conclusion. 

“Oh you Joe !” it yelled its admiration and affection. 

“It’s a shame to take the money,” it mocked. ‘Why don’t you 
eat’m, Ponta? Go on in an’ eat’m.” 

In the one-minute intermissions Ponta’s seconds worked over him 
as they had not done before. Their calm trust in his tremendous 
vitality had been betrayed. Genevieve watched their excited efforts 
while she listened to the white-faced second cautioning Joe. 

“Take your time,” he was saying. ‘ You’ve got’m, but you got 
to take your time. I’ve seen’m fight. He’s got a punch to the end 
of the count, I’ve seen’m knocked out and clean batty an’ go on 
punchin’ just the same, Mickey Sullivan had’m goin’, Puts’m to 


IN FOUR 


To the crowd the end was a fore- 


PARTS—PARY IV. 
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He rose from dreams of wars alarms, 
To make his daggers keen and bright, 


Desiring, ti my very arms, 


The fiercer rapture of the fight! 


the mat as fast as he crawls up, six times, an’ 
then leaves an opening. Ponta reaches for 
his jaw, an’ two minutes afterward Mickey’s 
openin’ his eyes an’ askin’ what’s doin’. So 
you’ve got to watch’m. No goin’ in an’ absorbin’ 
one of them lucky punches now. I got money 
on this fight, but I don’t call it mine till he’s 
counted out.” 

Ponta was being doused with water. As 
the gong sounded one of his seconds inverted 
a water bottle on his head. He started toward 
the centre of the ring and the second followed 
him for several steps, keeping the bottle still 
inverted. The referee shouted at him and he 
fled the ring, dropping the bottle as he fled. 
It rolled over and over, the water gurgling 
out upon the canvas till the referee, with a 
quick flirt of his toe, sent the bottle rolling 
through the ropes. 

In all the previous rounds Genevieve had not seen Joe’s fighting 
face which had been prefigured to her that morning in the depart- 
ment store. Sometimes his face had been quite boyish ; other times 
when taking his fiercest punishment it had been bleak and grey ; 
and still Jater, when living through and clutching and holding on 
it had taken on a wistful expression. But now, out of danger himself 
and as he forced the fight, his fighting face came upon him. She 
saw it and shuddered. It removed him so far from her. She had 
thought she knew him, all of him, and held him in the hollow of her 
hand ; but this she did not know—this face of steel, this mouth of 
steel, these eyes of steel flashing the light and glitter of steel. It 
seemed to her the passionless face of an avenging angel, stamped 
only with the purpose of the Lord. 

Ponta attempted one of his old-time rushes, but was stopped on 
the mouth. Implacable, insistent, ever-menacing, never letting him 
rest, Joe followed him up. The round, the thirteenth, closed with a 
rush,,in Ponta’s corner. He attempted a rally, was brought to his 
knees, took the nine seconds count, and then tried to clinch into 
safety, only to receive four of Joe’s terrible stomach punches, so that 
with the gong he fell back, gasping, into the arms of his seconds. 

Joe ran across the ring to his own corner. 

‘* Now I’m going to get’m,” he said to his second, 

“You sure fixed’m that time,” the latter answered. 
to stop you now but a lucky punch. Watch out for it.” 

Joe leaned forward, feet gathered under him for a spring like a 
foot-racer waiting the start. He was waiting for the gong. When 
it sounded he shot forward and across the ring, catching Ponta in 
the midst of his seconds as he rose from his stool; and in the midst 
of his seconds Ponta went down, knocked down by a right-hand. 
blow. As he arose from the confusion of buckets, stools, and seconds 
Joe put him down again. And yeta third time he went down before 
he could escape from his own corner. 

Joe had at last become the whirlwind. Genevieve remembered 
his, “Just watch, youll know when I go after him.” ‘The house 
knew it too. It was onits feet, every voice raised ina fierce yell. 
It was the blood-cry of the crowd, and it sounded to her like what 
she imagined must be the howling of wolves. And what of con- 
fidence in her lover’s victory, she found room in her heart to pity 
Ponta. 

In vain he struggled to defend himself, to. block, to cover up, to 
duck, to clinch into a moment’s safety. That moment was denied 
him. Knockdown after knockdown was his portion. He was knocked 
to the canvas backwards and sideways, was punched in the clinches 
and in the breakaways—stiff, jolty blows that dazed his brain and 
drove the strength from his muscles. He was knocked into the 
corners and out again, against the ropes, rebounding, and with 
another blow against the ropes once more. He fanned the air with 
his arms, showering savage blows upon emptiness. There was 
nothing human left in him. He was the beast incarnate, roaring 
and raging and being destroyed. He was smashed down to his 
knees, but refused to take the count, staggering to his feet only to 
be met stiff-handed on the mouth and sent hurtling back against 
the ropes. 

In sore travail, gasping, reeling, panting, with glazing eyes and 
sobbing breath, grotesque and heroic, fighting to the last, striving to 
get at his antagonist, he surged and was driven about the ring. And 
in that moment Jce’s foot slipped on the wet canvas. Ponta’s 


“ Nothin’ 
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swimming eyes saw and knew the chance. All the fleeing strength 
of his body gathered itself together for the lightning lucky punch. 
Even as Joe slipped the other smote him fairly on the point of the 
chin. He went over backward. Genevieve saw his muscles relax 
while he was yet in the air, and she heard the thud of his head on 
the canvas. 

The noise of the yelling house died suddenly. The referee, 
stooping over the inert body, was counting the seconds. Ponta 
tottered and fell to his knees. He struggled to his feet, swaying back 
and forth as he tried to sweep the audience with his hatred. His 
legs were trembling and bending under him; he was choking and 
sobbing, fighting to breathe. He reeled backward and saved himself 
from falling by a blind clutching for the ropes. He clung there, 
drooping and bending and giving in all his body, his head upon his 
chest, until the referee counted the fatal tenth second and pointed to 
him in token that he had won. 

He received no applause, and he squirmed through the ropes, 
snake-like, into the arms of his seconds, who helped him to the floor 
and supported him down the aisle into the crowd. Joe remained 
where he had fallen. His seconds carried him into his corner and 
placed him on the stool. Men began climbing into the ring curious 
to see, but were roughly shoved out by the policemen who were 
already there. 

Genevieve looked on from her peep-hole. 
perturbed. Her lover had 
been knocked out. In so 
far as disappointment was 
his she shared it with him, 
but that was all. She even 
felt glad in a way. The 
Game had played him false 
and he was more surely hers. 
She had heard of knock-outs 
from him. It often took men 
some time to recover from 
the effects. It was not till 
she heard the seconds asking 
for the doctor that she felt 
really worried. 

They passed his limp body 
through the ropes to the stage 
and it disappeared beyond 
the limits of her peep-hole. 
Then the door of her dress- 
ing-room was thrust open 
and a number of men came 
in. They were carrying Joe. 
He was laid down on the 
dusty floor, his head resting 
on the knee of one of the 
scconds. No one _ seemed 
surprised by her presence. 
She came over and knelt 
beside him. His eyes were 
closed, his lips slightly parted. 
His wet hair was plastered in 
straight locks about his face. 
She lifted one of his hands. 
It was very heavy, and the 
lifelessness of it shocked her. 
She looked suddenly at the 
faces of the seconds and of 
the men about her. They 
seemed frightened, all save 
one, and he was cursing ina 
low voice horribly. She 
looked up and saw Silverstein 
standing beside her. He, too, 
seemed frightened. He rested 
a kindly hand on her shoulder, 
tightening the fingers with a 
sympathetic pressure. 

This sympathy frightened 
her ; she began to feel dazed. 
There was a bustle as some- 
body entered the room. The person came forward proclaiming 
irritably, ‘‘Get out’! Get out! You've got to clear the room.” 

A number of men silently obeyed. 

“Who are you ?” he abruptly demanded of Genevieve. “A girl, 
as I’m alive !” 

“ That’s all right, she’s his girl,” spoke up a young fellow she 
recognised as her guide. 

“ And you?” the other man blurted explosively at Silverstein. 

“Ym vit her,” he answered truculently. 

“She works for him,” explained the young fellow. “ It’s all right 
I tell you.” 

The newcomer grunted and knelt down. He passed a hand over 
the damp head, grunted again, and arose to his feet. 

“ This is no case for me,” he said. ‘ Send for the ambulance.” 

Then the thing became a dream to Genevieve. Maybe she had 
fainted, she did not know, but for what other reason should Silver- 
stein have his arm around her supporting her ? All the faces seemed 
blurred and unreal. Fragments of a discussion came to her ears. 
The young fellow who had been her guide was saying something 
about reporters. “ You vill get your name in der papers,” she could 
hear Silverstein saying to her as from a great distance, and she 
knew she was shaking her head in refusal. 


She was not greatly 


AN UNWELCOME GUEST 
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There was an eruption of new faces, and she saw Joe carried out 
on a canvas stretcher. Silverstein was buttoning the long overcoat 
and drawing the collar about her face. She felt the night air on her 
cheek, and looking up saw the clear, cold stars. She jammed into a 
seat. Silverstein was beside her. Joe was there, too, still on his 
stretcher with blankets over his naked body, and there was a man 
in a blue uniform who spoke kindly to her though she did not know 
what he said ; horses’ hoofs were clattering, and she was lurching 
somewhere through the night. 

Next, lights and voices, and a smell of iodoform. This must be 
the receiving hospital she thought ; this the operating table, these 
the doctors. They were examining Joe. One of them, a dark-eyed, 
dark-bearded, foreign-looking man, rose up from bending over the 
table. 

“Never saw anything like it,” he was saying to another man. 
“The whole back of the skull. Must have been struck by a cannon 
ball.” 

Her lips were hot and dry, and there was an intolerable ache in 
her throat. But why didn’t she cry? She ought to cry ; she felt it 
incumbent upon her. There was Lottie—there had been another 
change in the dream—across the little narrow cot from her, and she 
was crying. Somebody was saying something about the coma of 
death. It was not the foreign-looking doctor, but somebody else. It 
did not matter who it was. What time was it? As if in answer 
she saw the faint white light 
of dawn on the windows. 

“JT was going to be 
married to-day,” she said to 
Lottie. 

And from across the cot 
his sister wailed, ‘Don’t, 
don’t,” and covering her face 
sobbed afresh. 

This, then, was the end 
of it all—of the carpets and 
furniture and the little rented 
house ; of the meetings and 
walking out, the thrilling 
nights of starshine, the deli- 
ciousness of surrender, the 
loving and the being loved. 
She was stunned by the awful 
facts of this Game she did 
not understand—the grip it 
laid on men’s souls, its irony 
and faithlessness, its risks 
and hazards and fierce insur- 
gences of the blood, making 
woman pitiful, not the be-all 
and end-all of man but his 
toy and his pastime; to 
woman his mothering and 
caretaking, his moods and 
his moments, but to the Game 
his days and nights of striv- 
ing, the tribute of his head 
and hand, his most patient 
toil and wildest effort, all the 
strain and the stress of his 


being—to the Game, his 
heart’s desire. 
Silverstein was helping 


her to her feet. She obeyed 
blindly, the daze of the dream 
stillon her. His hand grasped 
her arm and he was turning 
her toward the door. 

“Oh, why don’t you kiss 
him?” Lottle cried out, her 
dark eyes mournful and pas- 
sionate. 

Genevieve stooped obe- 
diently over the quiet clay 
and pressed her lips to the 
lips yet warm. The door 
opened and she passed into another room. There stood Mrs. Silver- 
stein with angry eyes that snapped vindictively at sight of her boy’s 
clothes. 

Silverstein looked beseechingly at his spouse, but she burst forth 
savagely, “ Vot did I tell you, eh? Vot did I tell you? You vood 
haf a bruiser for your steady. An’ now your name vill be in all der 
papers, you liddle strumpet !_ You hussy! You——” 

But a flood of tears welled into her eyes and voice, and with her 
fat arms outstretched, ungainly, ludicrous, holy with motherhood, 
she tottered over to the quiet girl and folded her to her breast. She 
muttered gasping, inarticulate love words, rocking slowly to and fro 
the while and patting Genevieve’s shoulder with her ponderous hand. 

THE END 
ss ba 


A ‘ Tatler” Chestnut.—‘ Can’t you give me a job?” inquired a 
young fellow of a drayman. ‘Can you drive a horse?” ‘ Yes.” 
“Did you ever drive more than one?” ‘ Yes.” ‘How many did 
you drive at once?” ‘ Twenty.” ‘Twenty? How, with a jerk 
linet?) "No? How then?” ‘By steam.” 2* Drove- twenty: 
horses by steam?” “ Yes; [ ran a merry-go-round.” He did not 
get the job. 
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“IN THE SPRING A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY——” 
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The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” 


THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “The Tatler" offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “ The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 
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The Editor will publish and pay small amounts for 


which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 


to study the earlier issues. The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904. 


First Prize of One Guinea 


Not in the Contract 
Two Irishmen went fishing the other day, and before beginning 
operations they made a wager as to who would make the biggest 
catch. They had been fishing about an hour with little or no 
success when one of them, w ho had ben standing, lost his balance 
and fell headlong into the water, The other gave a_ yell on seeing 
this and cried, “ Begorra, if ye’re going to dive for them the bet 
is off.”—Miss S, Powell, 202, “Montfelier ” Road, Durban, Natal, South 
Africa. 
Nothing to Speak of 
Some schoolchildren were having an object 1 sson on birds, and 
the teacher called attention to the small tail of the blue heron, 
saying, “ This bird has no tail to speak of.” Next day the class was 
told to write an essay on the bird, and one little girl concluded her 
essay thus, “ The blue heron has a tail, but it must not be talked 
about. Mrs. E. A. Rands, Charity Farm, Shotley, Ipswich. 


Keeping them Awake 


The small son of a clergyman who was renowned for his heavy 
sermons heard two friends of his father saying how dry they were 
and how hard it was to keep awake during their recital. Next 
Sunday the clergyman during bis sermon was both angry and 
astounded to see his son thiowing chestnuts at the congregation 
from the gallery. Imagine the father’s feelings when ultimately the 
boy piped out in a high treble voice, “ All Tight, dad, you go on 
preaching, I’m keeping. “them awake.”—R. S. Tucker, The Chaplaincy, 
St. James's Mount, Liverpool. 


An April Fool 


A little boy ran into his mother’s room saying, “ Mumnny, there’s 
a strange man in the nursery kissing Nana” The nurse was pretty, 
so mummy hastened off to administer justice when the child called 
out, ‘April fool, mummy, it’s only dada.”—Miss Addie Griffiths, 12, 
Tolborough House, Great Woodstock Street, W. 


Not his Move 


Steinitz, the celebrated chess-player, was one day mentally 
playing a game with an imaginary opponent on a flagstone in 
one of the crowded thoroughfares of London. Imagining that it was 
for no good reason that the man was for so long loitering about the 
same spot a policeman requested him to move on.  Steinitz awoke 
as iffromadream. ‘ Pardon me, it’s your move,” was his reply.— 
A. Lloyd Owen, Mount Erie, St. George's, Bermuda. 


A More Serious Loss 


A farmer returning home on horseback late one night after a 
prolonged spree lost his hat and was under the necessity of dismount- 
ing in pursuit of same, which, 
however, eluded him. He 
remounted but got up the 
wrong wav, so that instead 
of facing the animal’s head 
he faced about. The faithful 
animal resumed its journey 
homewards, its rider ruminat- 
ing as to what had befallen 
the animal’s head. Arriving 
at the farm his servant met 


Our lustrated Chestnut. 


Strangely enough the horse he backed proved a winner, and he went 
to the “bookie” to claim his winnings. ‘The sporting man with a 
grudge handed him five sovereigns. “He looked at each one verv 
carefully before placing it in his pocket. “ Well,” said the “ bookie” 
with a snarl, “are you afraid theyre bad?” ‘Oh no,” said the 
Scotsman, “ but I was just lookin’ to mak’ sure that the bad yin | 
gie’d ye wasna amang them.”— Mrs. Veitch, 90, College Road, Norwich. 


Daniel’s Silence 

An American, unexpectedly called upon to reply to the toast of 
“our visitors,” said, “ Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, when I came 
into this room I felt like Daniel in the lion’s den.” Seeing a puzzled, 
unresponsive look on the faces of his hearers the speaker went on, 
“Why, when Daniel got into that place and looked round he 
thought to himself, ‘ Whoever’s got to do the after-dinner speaking 
it won’t be I.’?”—Miss E. Longheed, 46, Upper Rathmines, Dublin. 


The Power of the Clergy 

One day a small boy in a Perthshire village swallowed a half- 
penny. His mother in great alarm told his elder brother to run for 
the doctor. The boy, however, said he thought that it would be better 
to go for the minister. On his mother asking why he replied, 
“Because |’ve heard ma faither say that the meenister wis a graun’ 
haun’ at gettin? the money oot o? folk.”—David T. Croal, Fordoun, 
Primrose Bank Road, Edinburgh. 


The Tired Congregation 

A certain congregation presented their minister with a sum of 
money and sent him off for a holiday. A gentleman just back from 
foreign parts met. a prominent member of the church and said to 
him, “ Oh, by the bye, [ met your minister in Germany ; he is looking 
very well, ’and certainly didn’t look as if he needed a rest.” “ No, * 
said the church memb er, “it wasna him ; it was the congregation 
that was needin’ a rest. »_David Har ley, 1, Burns Street, Glasgow. 


A Provincia: Tale 

On a local line north of Lancashire the country train was 
puffing along when the guard noticed a woman, a field or two away, 
signalling to him. He stopped the train and waited for her. Instead 
of boarding the train at once the woman first opened one carriage 
door and then another. At last the guard called out, “ Now then, 
missis, jump in if you w ant to go, we can’t stop here all ‘day. » «But 
I doan’t want to goa,” she replied, “I was only asking if any of the 
passengers had change for half-a-crown.”—George T. Shaw, 40, Church 
Street, Liverpool. 

Nearest her Affections 

(Prim district visitor and very stout woman _ being. visited ) 
Stour PARTY: And now, ma’am, that we’ve paid attention to my 
immortal soul Jet us have a 
comfortable talk about my 
poor dear body.—Rev. R. R. 
Needham, 5, Priory Gardens, 
Folkestone. 


An Irish Bull 
One day an_ English 
gentleman met Pat and at 
once got into conversation 
with him. “ Well, Pat,” he 


him, exclaiming, ‘ Master, 


said, “I have often heard of 


master, you have lost your 
hat!” ‘Hoot, man, that’s 
naething,” replied the farmer, 
‘“‘the horse has lost his head.” 
—C. R. Fletcher, 1, Museum 
Soutve, Leicester. 


The Moon's’ Triumph 


“The sun is all very 
well,” said an old Irishman, 
but the moon is worth ten 
nf it.” * Why ?” asked his 
friend. ‘ Because the moon 
afiords us light in the night- 
tine when we want it 
whereas the sun’s with us in 
the daytime when we have 
no occasion for it,” was Pat’s 
explanation. — Miss May J.. 
Kirkham, 10, South Street, 
Louth, Lincolnshire. 


Nothing Ventured, Some- 
thing Gained 
A Scotsman went to an 


Baslehieras ; O'Shanter: No, sir. 1 never suffered on ‘the briny” except once. 1! was playing 
“nelish race meeting and whist with some pals on the fo’c’s’le when all of a sudden |—er—I—well, I—— off.’”"— Miss Turner, 1,700, 
boldly staked a_ sovereign, Brown: Revoked ? Barclay Street, Vancouver, B. Gs 


an ‘Irish bull, can you tell 
me what it is?” “Well, 
sir,” replied Pat, ‘you see 
those seven cows standing 
up by that tree; well, the 
one lying down is an Oirish 
bull.”—J. B. Penkin, Propert 
House, The College, Epsom. 


Paddy's Mule 

General Phil Sheridan 
was once asked at what little 
incident he had laughed most. 
“Well,” he said, ‘1 do not 
know, but I always laugh 
when I think of the Irishman 
and the army mule. I was 
riding down the line one day 
when I saw an _ Irishman 
mounted ona mule which was 
kicking its legs rather freely. 
The mule finally got its hoof 
caught in a stirrup, when in 
the excitement the Irishman 
remarked, ‘Well, begorra, if 
you’re goin’ to get on [Il get 
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From all | read in the newspapers | have come to the conclusion ihat there 


man and the 


a crotchety gentleman) : 


at difference between the milk 
milkman supplies his customers with milk which is n 


Mr, Oliver ( 
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cow—the cow supplies the milkman with pure milk while 


yes, sir; of course, sir; and there’s another great difference, 


Roland (recollecting Mr. O.’s overdue milk bill): Oh 


The cow don't give no credit 


sir. 
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A Society Hostess. 
—Lady de Ramsay, 
who is one of the gifted 
Marlborough family, 
married Captain Fel- 
lowes—the son of a 
wealthy brewer after- 
wards raised to the 
peerage—as long ago 
as 1877, when her 
father, the 7th duke, 
was Viceroy of Ire- 
land.. Lady de Ram- 
say belongs to the 
most. exclusive circle 
in society and is a 
woman of much per- 
sonal charm as well 
as a brilliant hostess. 
She has_ frequently 
entertained royalty, 
both at her town 
house in Belgrave 
Square and at Ram- 
say Abbey, the family 
seat at Huntingdon. 
She is a_ personal 
friend of Queen Alex- 
andra, who was god- 
mother to her eldest 
daughter, at whose 
wedding to Captain 
Stanley she assisted 
last ycar—a some- 
what unusual honour. 
Lady de Ramsay has 
recently had a trying 
experience in conse- 
quence of the pro- 
longed illness of her 
husband, who was 
threatened with blind- 
ness. 


LADY DE RAMSAY 


A Coming Guest. 
—When Mrs. White- 
law Reid comes over 
with her husband to take charge of the hospitalities of the American 
embassy her daughter, Miss Jean Reid, will be as prominent in the 
diplomatic set as Miss White has been during recent years. Miss 
Reid has only been out two or three years, and indeed was intro- 
duced to society in London before she made her @ébz¢ in New York. 
This was when Mr. and Mrs. Reid were last at Brook House in the 
summer of 1go2. Mrs. Reid herself, by the way, is rather fet/fe, 
but there is character and individuality in her every movement. 
In one direction she is inclined to be philanthropic and gencrous, in 
the other she likes good living, good music, good lace, rare jewels, 
and all the other little personal gratifications that a selfish genera- 
tion covets. She is generally to be seen with some magnificent 
pearls or some priceless lace—frequently with both—when she 
entertains or is entertained by others. 


Lady Barrymore.—With her daughter, Miss Post, Lady Barry- 
more has bcen getting about a good deal in London lately. When 
London first saw Lady Barrymore in her spinster days she created 
quite a sensation. She was then Miss Lizzie Wadsworth, and of 
course an American import as the name implies. In those times, 
twenty years ago or more, she had a beautiul figure, and as much 
tact and intelligence and savoir faive as would suffice to make the 
reputation of an aspirant with a plainer face. The young American, 

* as anyone may guess who sees her now, had also handsome features 
of the darkly aquiline sort and a very pleasant voice, sweet and low, 
as men love to have it in women. Strange to say she had even 
then hardly a trace of the transatlantic accent, though that mark of 
provincialism was more pronounced amongst Americans then than 
it is now. 
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COUNTRY—WEEK BY WEEK. 


Her Career.— 
Lady Barrymore is a 
sister of Mrs. Adair, 
who is fersona grata 
in high quarters and 
who has more than 
once entertained the 
Duke of Connaught. 
Lord Barrymore was 
not her first husband. 
She had been for 
some years a widow 
before she married 
him. As Mrs. Arthur 
Post she was joint 
belle of Pau about 
the same time that 
the present Mrs, 
George ~ Cornwallis- 
West, then Miss 
Jenny Jerome, made 
things hum in that 
guiet little continental 
resort. Both were 
beautiful, both were 
fascinating, and both 
were the idols of the 
hunting set for the 


vigour and_ success. 
with which they 


followed the hounds. 
Her present husband 
has almost dropped 
out of politics, though 
politically speaking 
athleticism now sits. 
in the seats of the 
mighty. When he 
was Mr. Smith-Barry 
and a younger man 
he stood very well 
indeed with the 
athletic set, especially 
where cricket was: 
concerned, and might 
reasonably have ex- 
pected to share some 
of the good fortune of Mr. Alfred Lyttelton. The Barrys and 
Barrymores, too, were always political, and there was seldom a 
political row in Ireland in which they failed to take a share. 


Lafayette 


Poetess and Grandmother.—It must have been a shock to some: 
people when they first learned that Viscountess Hayashi was a 
grandmother; but nobody can be surprised to hear that she is. 
a poetess, for she has always been intensely interested in literature 
as well as in the art to which her husband is devoted when he 
can snatch a spare moment from diplomacy—and Dickens. I am 
not quite sure that she was not captured by the camera some years: 
ago. Certainly her clever husband was at one time bitten with the 
camera craze and gave a good deal of his valuable time to photo- 
graphy. Viscountess Hayashi is well known in London society, and. 
but for the slight obliquity of the eyebrows which marks the oriental 
might also be taken for a Londoner herself. 


A Russian Prince.—A coming man in Russia is the Prince Paul 
Dolyorouki, Zemstvos President and Marshal of the Moscow Nobility. 
One of the wealthiest of Russians, outside the Royal Family, he has a 
palatial home at Moscow not even surpassed by the palaces of the 
grand dukes. It is full of rare books, pictures, curios, and of 
the quaint early Russian furniture which is only found in the 
dwellings of the ancient families. The Dolgoroukis are amongst 
the most ancient and have intermarried with the Romanofis them- 
selves. Prince Paul has immense estates near Moscow and is a 
big, handsome giant with a heavy Russian face, kindly eyes, and a 
cultivated mind. In the matter of dress his ideas approximate to: 
those of Mr. Bernard Shaw, for he wears loose grey clothes and 
does not affect the starched-up shirt front of Western society. 
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Langfier 
MRS. FRANK SHUTTLEWORTH, WIFE OF COLONEL SHUTTLEWORTH OF OLD WARDEN PARK, BEDFORD 


Shuttleworth, whose portrait promises to be one of the attractions of this year's Academy, might be taken as a type of English beauty. The daughter of a country 
parson—the Rey. Robert Lang—she was married when scarcely out of her teens to Colonel Frank Shuttleworth, who was many years her senior. Colonel and 
Mrs. Shuttleworth own a fine town residence in Berkeley Square, but they are both devoted to country life and spend most of their time at Old Warden Park, their 
lovely place in Bedfordshire. They do not go in for much entertaining now, though at one time Colonel Shuttleworth was a prominent figure in society and used to 

drive a four-in-hand. Mrs. Shuttleworth dresses simply but always in exquisite taste. She po s beautiful jewels, amongst them some rare white pearls 
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The JAing’s Daughter—A Royal Invalid, 


a 


Hughes & Mullins 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS VICTORIA 


The Princess is now recruiting her health on board the royal yacht after the recent operation she underwent for appendicitis. Her Royal Highness is 
the King’s only unmarried daughter and was born in 1868 
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APIRIL IN THE OAK WOODS. 


St: e 
Dat ts ha ae 


STRIPPING THE BARK FROM THE TREE BASE CUTTING THROUGH THE BASE OF THE TREE 


In April the oak woods are full of busy men felling the oak trees for the bark, which is used in tanneries. The industry is quite an extensive one in many 
parts of England 


THE OAK TREE FALLING STRIPPING AND LOPPING THE BRANCHES 


The last view shows the white branches of the tree after the bark has been stripped and carefully done up in bunches 
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AMERICAN MILITARY DRILL AS AN ENTERTAINMENT FOR 


‘ D D A 7 B i 
The team known as “ America’s Lads in Blue” are appearing at the Hippodrome in a tound of smart drill exercises which illustrate how the soldier’ 
agile “ 
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ITONS—* AMERICA’S LADS IN BLUE” AT THE HIPPODROME. 


Campbell & Gray 


meg BS taught his business, The most interesting part of the performance perhaps is the scaling of walls, Monkeys are simply not in it with these 
in Blue ”” 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Week by Week. 


No Rest for Playgoers.—FKaster, which 
means rest for the weary, spells unusual activity 
The rush was 
to begin on Saturday with Romeo and Juliet 


for the enthusiastic playgoer. 


at the Imperial and What 
Pamela Wanted at the 
Criterion. Miss Maxine Elliott 
was to open at the Lyric in 
Her Own Way, and Mr. Tree 
started his Shaksperean fes- 
tival, while last night Miss 
Lena Ashwell was to appear in 
the great American success, 
Leah  Kleschna. As Sir 
Charles Wyndham _ has_ not 
recovered from his New York 
accident Mr. Leonard Boyne 
supports Miss Ashwell. To- 
morrow there is a new musical 
play at the Strand, while Sir 


Henry Irvinz opens with 
Becket at Drury Lane on 
Saturday, which is also the 


date fixed for the new play at 
Daly’s. Monday will see 
Mr. George Alexander in John 
Chilcote, MP. 


The Shakspere Boom.—It 
has become a commonplace to 
say that Shakspere is the 
fashion. I cannot remember 
the time when so many of his 
plays were running in London, 
for the list includes Hamlet at 
the Adelphi, Romeo and Juliet 
at the Imperial, Othello at the 
Shaftesbury, and a_ series of 
plays at His Majesty’s, while 
on May 22 Mr. Martin Harvey 
proposes to give us another 
Hamlet. There is little doubt 
that Professor Bradley’s new 
book has greatly stimulated 
the Shakspere boom. 


The New Othello.—I con- 
fess that I was disappointed 


with Miss Tita Brand’s production of O¢hel/o—- 
perhaps because I had set my hopes too high. 
Mr. Carter is good although he does not rise to 
the excellence displayed by him in Dry. Faws- 
Miss Tita Brand is quite an average 


tus. 


Desdemona; but there is a curious lack of 
distinction in the whole production. 
particularly disappointed in Mr. J. H. Barnes’s 
Iago, and the Cassio of Mr. Ainsley is far 


I was 


Fohnusion & Hoffmann 


THE NEW DESDEMONA AND OTHELLO 


As played by Miss Tita Brand and Mr. Hubert Carter at the Shaftesbury 


from. brilliant. 


more in its favour. 


On the other hand, Miss 
Granville’s Emilia has real dignity. 
thus go on inventorying the qualities of the 
different players without being able to say 


soon fell 
I might 


A Repertory Theatre.—Easter also sees 
the opening 
Theatre under the direction of Mr. Philip 
Carr, who opened at the Great Queen Street 


of the Mermaid Repertory 


Theatre with 7he Critic. The 
repertory will include several 
old plays, such as Webster's 
Duchess of Malfi, Massinger’s 
City Madam, Beaumont and 
Fletchers Scornful Lady, 
together with one or two new 
plays and some revivals of 
works of living authors, such 
as Mr. W. S. Gilbert, Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones, and 
Mr. Pinero. In order to in- 
duce the public to become 
supporters of the theatre 
it has béen decided to issue 
vouchers at half the ordinary 
prices. 


A Fine Savoyard. — Re- 
vivals are so much the vogue 
that 1 am not astonished at 
the continued run of Savoy 
operas in the country. Mr. C. 
Herbert Workman has quite 
established himself as the 
chief comedian in Mrs. Carte’s 
principal company. He is a 
native of Bootle, where he was 
born in 1872, and began as 
an amateur, and_ ultimately 
joined Mr. Carte in 1894, 
making his first appearance 
at the Shakspere Memorial 
Theatre, Stratford-on- Avon, 
and has remained with the 
same manager ever since, He 
went to the Savoy first as an 
understudy to Mr. Passmore as 
Koko in November, 1895, and 
afterwards played in Ais 
Majesty in the place of 
Mr. George Grossmith, sen., 
who it may be remembered 
He succeeded the admiiable 


Mr. George Thorne as comedian in the 
principal véfertoire company. 
ends on June 2. 


The tour 
The company goes to South 


Africa in December. 


Esme Collings 


As Jack Point in The Yeomen of the Guard 
A CLEVER SAVOYARD—MR. 


Esme Collings 


Mr. Workman as himself 


C. HERBERT WORKMAN, WHO 
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Esme Collings 


As King Game in Princess Ida 


IS NOW PLAYING THE CHIEF COMEDIAN PARTS 
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SIR HENRY 


MISS MAUDE FEALY AS 


t is not a little curious that an American 
should be leading lady to the greatest 
English-speaking actor, but there is an appro- 
priateness in the fact, for she began her 
English career at the Lyceum, where she 
played in Sherlock Hoimes. Miss Fealy 
was born in Memphis, Tennessee, and her 
early life was spent in Denver. As_ her 
mother was an actress she has been accus- 


IRVING’S AMERICAN LEADING 
At Drury Lane Theatre. 


**ROSAMUND” IN 


tomed to the theatre all her life, and began 
her career as a child of three when she posed 
as an angel in the allegory of Faust and 
Marguerite. For a time she played what 
the Americans call ‘‘ tot ” parts, including the 
inevitable little Willie in Has? Lynne. When 
she was fifteen she played the part of Juliet, 
then she was engaged with Mr. Richard 
Mansfield, and afterwards with M:. William 
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LADY 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


“BECKET” 


Gillette, who brought her to England to play 
the leading part in Sherlock Holmes. Her 
biographer—for Miss Fealy has got a book all 
to herself--has declared in his characteristic 
American way that her “ chaste and cultured 
style endeared her at once to the ultra-refined 
English people.” She afterwards joined Mr. 
Willard, playing in his véfertoire. She has 
a charming style. 
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Miss Maxime Elliott im Mr. Clyde Fitch’s New Play, 


HN 
Lh oa | 


Hall 
MISS MAXINE ELLIOTT AT THE CHILDREN’S PARTY MR. JAMES CAREW AND MISS MAXINE ELLIOTT 


“Ts this a private party, or may an old-maid aunt come in?’ As Sam Coast and Georgiana, who is just refusing to marry him 


Lime 


Hall | Halt. 
THE BLIND-MAN’S-BUFF SCENE MR. CHARLES CHERRY AND MISS MAXINE ELLIOTT 
The child says to Lieutenant Coleman, “ Put your arms lower; you can only ; As Lieutenant Richard Coleman and Georgiana, whom he greets with the jest, 
catch Aunt Georgiana that high" ‘Good morning; are you at home ?”’ 
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TROOPS 


MISS MAXINE ELLIOTT WATCHING THE DEPARTING 


passing 


and they are 


vith his regiment to take ship for the Philippines 


s matching w 


d States Army i 


Unite 


) of the 


The family are on the balcony waving good-bye while G 


arles Cherry 


eman (Mr. Ch 


ichard Col 


Lieutenant R 


orgiana stands half-hidden by the curtains and sobbing 


Georgiana's house. 


TALE ARE rele 


The Friendly Telegram. 


e looked dejected and worried and did not follow up my 
criticisms of the Baltic fleet with the eagerness which I had 
expected. On the contrary he told me that practical jokes were a 
mistake, that either they came off too much or they never came off at 
all. JI observed that he was incoherent and seemed to have some- 
thing on his mind. I called his attention to the fact that we were 
discussing the Russ:an navy and not practical jokes. I had never 
played a practical joke in my life and took no interest in them. 

“Happy man,” he said; “1 wish I were in the same position. 
However, this will be the last time ; no more practical jokes for me. 
I can tell you that I am a good deal worried about it. I can’t help 
thinking about that poor woman and her children, and in a sense it’s 
all my fault.” 

“| wonder,” I said, ‘‘if you would mind telling me what you 
mean and what you think you are talking about.” 

“Certainly. Haven’t you heard? To begin with, do you hate 
Augustus Parkinson ?” 

“Of course I don’t. Why should I? I don’t know him well 
enough. I believe him to be an eminently respectable solicitor and 
slightly dull.” 

‘Well, that’s it. I knew Augustus quite well enough to hate 
him, and | hated him pretty badly. 1 couldn’t stand his silly advice 
and his pompous patronage and his utter tactlessness. I'll tell you 
a thing he did. He asked me in so many words if I had ever so 
much as tried to give up cigarettes fora week or if I allowed the 
unpleasant habit to get the mastery over me. That would have been 
bad enough in any case. | don’t allow people to talk to me like that. 
What made it worse was that he said it in the presence of my wife, 
and she is only too much inclined to get ideas of that kind into her 
head ; in fact, she had said that this was the season of Lent, and that 
most people were doing something in the way of self-denial, but that 
she couldn’t see that I was giving up anything.” 

“And is that all you have against him ?” 

“ All? 1 haven’t even begun to speak. Do you know that that 
man observed to me solemnly, as if he had made the discovery, that 
March came in like a lion and went out like a lamb? Do you know 
that he stopped me in the street at Christmas to te'l me that the 
weather though cold was seasonable ? Do you know that on three 
separate occasions he has said to me that he thought it a pity that 
these clever burglars could not turn their abilities to some honest 
pursuit ? Why the man never opens his mouth without making me 
want to kill him! If he ever catches me in the disgraceful act of 
taking a small whisky and soda he never forgets to ask me if I have 
ever tried a cup of hot beef tea as a stimuiant. I have explained to 
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By Barry Pain. 


him that I don’t take the whisky and soda as a stimulant, I take it 
because it is the first thing that 1 happen to think of. But even that 
doesn’t stop his impertinence. I wanted to kill him, and I ought to 
have killed him. He was altogether too aggressive. I am sorry 
now that I didn’t kill him and simply let him off with a little 
practical joke instead.” 

“Now we are coming to it. You told me just now that you were 

giving up practical jokes. Well, in what particular way did you 
make a fool of yourself?” 
- “Tt was quite a simple thing, but I flattered myself at the time 
that it was rather a good idea. I sent him a telegram in these 
words : ‘ All is discovered. Leave the country at once.’ I signedi, 
‘A Friend.’ My idea was that he would get perfectly furious and 
come and tell me about the outrage that had been perpetrated upon 
him, and that one way or another | should have a pretty good time 
with him.” 

“Instead of which Augustus being a solicitor and knowing his 
way about has had the telegram traced and is proceeding against you 
in the usual manner. You will probably get seven years for it, and 
you ought to have more. Anybody who plays a practical joke 
ought to get at least fifteen. If you think Iam going to pity you 
you make a great mistake.” 

““Do stop, please. You're generally quite wrong. ‘This time 
you are a little more wrong than usual. Nothing of the kind has 
happened.” 

“Then what has happened ?” 

“Well, it’s pretty bad. Within a few hours of getting that 
telegram he left Dover, having previously drawn out all the money 
he had in the bank. His wife and family don’t know where he is ; 
nobody knows where he is. How on earth was I to know that a 
telegram of that kind was going to touch the spot? Yes, I am 
sorry for his wife and children. I can see now that all practical 
jokes are a mistake.” 

I told him that this anyhow was something to the good. I was 
working back to the Russo-Japanese question when he stopped me. 

“T say,” he said pensively, ‘‘how would it be to pick twenty 
names casually out of the directory of highly respectable peop!e— 
bishops, solicitors, bankers, and so on—and send that telegram to 
every one of them and then see how many of them would do a bunk ? 
Or if you like you can pick twenty and | can pick twenty, and then 
we can have a bet on it.” 

I told him so far as I knew how it would be. I also told him 
what he was. I likewise gave him a sketch of the probable end 
of his career. And then I left him. 


THE FITTING-ROOM AT MADAME WALLES’S OF PARIS 


The house of Madame Walles at 30, Rue Louis le Grand, is almost as well known in London and New York as it is in Paris. Many of its superb creations adorn the 
persons of members of smart society in the three capitals, while it is one of the most important places of call on the Continent for English modistes 
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THE SHAKSPEREAN FESTIVAL AT HIS MAJESTY’S 


London Stereo 


MR. TREE AS ‘ FALSTAFF” 


In Th: Merry Wives of Windsor 


‘T*he boom in Shakspere, 

as I have noticed else- 
where, has been so great that 
London as well as Stratford- 
on-Avon is having a 
Shaksperean festival. There 
can be no doubt that a great 
deal of the credit for the 
popularising of Shakspere 
remains with Mr. F. R. Ben- 
son, who has kept on playing 
him even when the greatest 
of all Shaksperein actors, Sir 
Henry Irving, has been other- 
wise occupied. It is not a 
bit surprising, however, that 
Shakspere should fill the 
theatre, for he, if any drama- 
list, knew the stage inside 
but ; and, as has been truly 
said, there has been no great 
dramatist who had not an 
intimate working knowledge 
of the stage. Shakspere as 
an actor most certainly knew 
the footlights, and Mr. Tree 
has found him (to the 
humorous objection of Mr. 
Raleigh) more profitable than 
some of the modern drama- 
tists he has tried. 

Mr. Tree’s success only 
proves that the old idea that 
Shakspere is dull is the 
merest fallacy, and the phrase 
that he “spells ruin” has 
become a wornout cliche. 


Sarony 


MR. TREE AS ‘*HAMLET” 


His favourite character 


Mr. Tree im a Round of 
Six Great Characters. 


Nothing has struck one more in recent Shak- 
sperean productions than their excellence as 
mere entertainments for people who | ave no 
idea whatever of literature. A striking case 
in point was afforded by Mr. Tree’s production 
of The Merry Wives of Windsor and by 
The Taming of the Shrew at the Adelphi. 
The point is so obvious that it seems need- 
less to labour it, and yet the old cliche is 
perpetually trotted out. 

Mr. Tree, too, has gradually surrounded 
himself with a most excellent stock company, 
so that even small parts are well played. 
Perhaps it is that Shakspere really creates 
actors in much the same way as Ibsen—who 


Lizzie Caswall Smith 


MR. TREE AS “RICHARD II.” 


has, whatever his other qualifications, such a 
minute inside knowlcdze of the stage—almost 
invariably manages to do, 

Mr. Tree’s programme this week is as 
follows :— 


April 24 and 26 (mat.), Richard II. ; April 25, The Merry 
Wives; April 26, Twelfth Night; April 27, Hamlet; 


27, 


April 28, Much Ado; April 29, Ju ‘tus Cesar. 

Mr. ‘Tree’s experience as a Shaksperean 
actor goes much further back than most play- 
goers remember, for so long ago as 1872 he 
appeared as an amateur at St. George’s Hall, 
where he doubled the parts of Polonius 
and the First Gravedigger in Hamlet. To 
this day the part of Hamlet shares his affec- 
tions with that of Falstaff on the ground that 
they are the “most human people that ever 
were.” Quite recently Mr. Tree has success- 
fully tried the experiment of playing Hamlet 
without scenery, and he repeats this to-morrow 
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Turner 


MR. TREE AS ‘*‘MARC ANTONY” 


In Julius Cesar 


evening. It would be inte- 
resting to know which of the 
six characters played by him 
this week appeals most to 
his audience. For myself 1 
greatly prefer his Malvolio 
and admire least his Bene- 
dick. I always like Mr. 
Tree in a “character” part 
as against a romantic ora 
rhetoric 7é/e. His great suc- 
cess in such plays as 7ri/by 
and A Mans Shadow 
proves that his public is 
fully conscious of his parti- 
cular ability in playing such 
parts. 

Mr. Tree is supported by 
« big company including 
Mr. Brough, Mr. Henry 
Neville, Mr. Norman Forbes, 
Mr. Louis Calvert, Mr. Fisher 
White, Miss Winifred Emery, 
Miss Nancy Price, and his 
daughter, Miss Viola Tree. 

Mr. Benson’s programme 
at Stratford-on-Avon runs 
over three weeks, during 
which he will appear in six- 
teen of the plays besides 
Marlowe’s) Edward the 
Second. ‘he celebration of 
Shakspere Day is undoubtedly 
growing. Why shouldn't it? 
Has not the Scot made Burns 
Day an enthusiastic national 
festival ? 


Burford 


MR. TREE AS ‘ BENEDICK” 
In Much Ado About Nothing 


THE TATLER 


(@hice more the question of musical piracy has been brought to 
the front by the despairing action of the music publishers. 
Denied protection by the law in practice, they have resolved to 
suspend all new production until redress is granted ; the measure 
is heroic, but it is hard to see what else could be done. When the 
law shields thieves from the consequences of their acts the only 
thing to be done is to remove the class of property stolen from 
their reach even if this involves removing it from all shop windows. 
Once more, too, we have the usual letters from persons who say 
that the real cause of piracy is the exorbitant sums charged for copy- 
right music. The public, we are told, will have cheap music ; 
doubtless. There is plenty of excellent music that is out of copyright 
and can be sold to the public ata profit for next to nothing. But 
what the public apparently wants is not cheap and good music but 
the music, good or bad, that has lately attained a vogue. 
ow it can be argued that the price of two shillings or one and 
fourpence for a single number out of the latest successful comic 
opera or musical comedy is too much for the general public to pay. 
The remedy is in their own hands. They can refuse to buy at that 
price and the publishers will have to lower their rates. If cigarettes 
are too expensive owing to trade combination or heavy duties the 
remedy is not to smuggle or to steal but to reduce the consumption. 
Then the State will find that its duty brings in less than before it 
was raised, or the trade combination finds its profits reduced by the 
increase in price. Consequently the duty or the price, or both, are 
reduced and the public gets its cheap cigarettes in the only honest 
way open to it. 


Popular music may fairly be likened to cigarettes. It is a luxury, 

not a necessity; a recreation, not an employment. There is 
not the slightest real need for the average man or woman to have it 
at a low price or at any price. The most that can be said in favour 
of providing the public with cheap new music is that it may keep 
them from lower and more harmful recreations or luxuries. But if 
this advantage is gained by training the public to be the accomplice 
of thieves the harm is enormous, and this is exactly what is done by 
the immunity now given to the pirates. When any casual man in 
the street buys a penny or twopenny lithographed copy of a song 
from the latest comic opera he is a receiver of stolen goods—merely 
that. He is by his action encouraging and rewarding theft ; he is 
selling his honesty and self-respect for one shilling and twopence— 
perhaps Jess; and he is helping to pick the pockets of composers, 
authors, publishers, printers, and shopkeepers of various small sums 
of money included in that one and twopence. He and the music 
pirate and the street hawker between them are stealing coppers 
from half-a-dozen different men or sets of men. 


‘The question of cheap music is quite different, nor will any 

reduction of price on the part of publishers oust the pirate. 
Certain big publishing firms have brought out sixpenny songs in 
large editions and claim to have defeated the pirate. This will not 
be the case long if the music publishers adhere to their resolution. 
Naturally the pirate fastens on comparatively high-priced music ; 
the difference of cost is larger, the dishonest inducement to the 
public to buy far greater. A man will be the accomplice of thieves 
for one and twopence where he will not for fourpence or fivepence. 
But when there is nothing but sixpenny songs to steal they will be 
stolen and sold at a penny ; there is still a margin for profit and a 
corrupt inducement to the public. The -big firms cannot produce so 
cheaply as the pirates. They have to pay author and composer and 
to print their editions properly. The pirate makes an inferior 
lithographic reproduction of their edition on wretched paper and 
pays nothing for royalties or corrections. The old story of the two 
broom vendors is decisive of the question. The pirate can always 
undersell his legitimale rival because the former steals his music 
ready made, 


a [eRe remedy is so simple—almost childishly simple. The street 

hawker with his half-dozen copies and his store hidden round 
the corner is not a man whom one can summons. He has no 
address, no property, and gives a false name. The only possible 
way with him is to arrest him at once and fine him, or imprison him 
in default. The fine need not be large; a shilling a copy has been 
suggested, and would act as a deterrent. Imprisonment with hard 
labour in default of payment might go in the accustomed ratio of 
‘five or three ” up to a moderately severe limit. It might not even 
be necessary to extend the penalty for being possessed of pirated 
music to the general public, though it is much to be wished that 
this could be done. The public is far too prone to dishonesty at au 
times, and a penalty of a shilling or more to be handed over in 
part to the owners of the pirated music would be a much-needed 
lesson to the unthinking or deliberate customers of the pirates. The 
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method would be perfectly easy; the possessor of pirated music 
would be required to call at a particular address, pay a shilling a 
copy, and in return have the pirated music stamped with the mark 
of the proper publisher or composer. The piratical status of the 
music would then be removed ; only its inferior quality would remain 
to remind the possessor of his or her petty dishonesty. 


Wy is the sea pirate almost suppressed ? Why is he spoken of 

by all writers on international law as hostés humani generis ? 
Simply because piracy, once honourable, became a growing nuisance 
with the growth of honest trading and traffic. Nations realised that 
they could not get the commodities they wanted unless the pirate 
was extinguished ; and extinguished he was, often by very summary 
methods. What honesty had not compelled was effected by incon- 
venience. Now the result of the action of the music-publishing 
trade will be to deprive the pirates of their prey. When new pieces 
come out they will not be published. No doubt the pirates will try 
to steal manuscript copies or get men to take down popular songs 
by ear or from memory. But this is plain stealing by law, and 
hardly even a magistrate can tolerate the public sale of an edition 
of a piece of music when he knows there is no legally published 
edition in existence. The pirates then, robbed of their one-and- 
fourpenny quarry, will batten on the sixpenny editions of the large 
newspaper firms. Then these, which after all are only side issues, 
will be withdrawn, and no new music will be published at all—and 
all because one Scots member possesses a peculiarly organised 
mind ! 


[t says very little for our methods of government that such a 

matter should have to come before Parliament at all. In any 
properly-organised state the piratical hawkers would have been 
swept up from the gutters and fined or sentenced to hard labour on 
the first day of their appearance ; and there would have been no 
second day. These men know that they are selling stolen property ; 
the public that buys these ill-gotten goods knows too if it knows 
anything. A selection from Vevontgue cannot be honestly bought 
for twopence, yet I have seen a hawker selling this and other musical 
works and apparently doing a good trade though his visible stock 
was under a dozen copies. 


Ye still we hear the parrot cry that if only publishers would not 

charge such exorbitant prices for songs and new music generally 
the pirates would have no field for action. It might as well be said 
that if only watchmakers would reduce gold watches from their 
present almost prohibitive cost pickpockets would cease to appropriate 
them and receivers of stolen goods to buy and sell them. But even 
this base argument is untrue. Those who publish music honestly 
must pay the author of words and composer of music something o1 
it will not be worth while to publish ; they must prepare and correct 
the plates for printing the music. The pirate needs only a cheap 
lithographic press and a number of dishonest accomplices. If the 
publisher sells at a shilling, the pirate will ask twopence ; if the price 
of the lawful edition is sixpence, the pirate’s will sink to a penny ;a 
penny publisher will be undercut by a halfpenny pirate. Possibly the 
last reduction would choke off the pirate, who has to allow some- 
thing for the risks of the law; but there is not much money in 
penny music even if the copyright is respected. 


e are being too easily trained in dishonest habits of thought. 
Our rates are raised by those who pay them (if at all) only 
through their rents ; and then they clamour against the greed of the 
landlord. We are lavish with other people’s money, generous at 
other people’s expense. We tolerate dishonesty and falsehood when 
they seem to benefit the general public. It is becoming time for a 
revival of common honesty, and the easiest and most legitimate 
example should be made of the music pirate, his vendors, and his 
customers 
Let us have justice! Fiat Lex, 
And may thy hand, Policeman X, 
Sweep from the gutter to the dock 


The pirate hawker and his stock, 


The music’s handed to the “ beak ’’— 
“Ten songs—ten shillings or a week, 
And if again we see your face, 


Ten shillings and a week, Next case.” 


Oh may I live to see that day 

When pirates go to gaol, or pay, 

And C-ldw-Il’s brains to air are blown 
(If any) by a wild trombone, 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Journalism and Bank Holidays.—If the 
wishes of the great mass of journalists were 
consulted bank holidays would be abolished 
forthwith. Those festive seasons of the year 
which give a period of rest and ease to almost 


A. J. GRAHAM 
Captain of the Oxford University golf team 


every worker in the country have no meaning 
at all for the unfortunate human beings who 
are engaged in daily journalism, and very 
little meaning for that more leisured class who 
are entrusted with the conduct of weekly 
papers. It is true that the staff of the weekly 
papers are freed from the routine of their 
daily labours on each bank holiday, but this 
freedom is somewhat dearly purchased. 
Perhaps my readers may wonder what is the 
precise connection 
between the woes 
of a journalist and 
“Current Games 
and Sports,” so | 
had better explain 
that the connection 
is very close indeed. 
About three weeks 
before every bank 
holiday I receive a 
formal notice from 


the official who 
superintends the 
printing of THE 
TATLER that on 


account of the paper 
going to press in 
advance owing to 
the approaching 
holidays it is ne- 
cessary that my 
“copy” should be 
in his hands earlier 
than usual. Picture 
me, therefore, cour- 
teous reader, sitting 
down and writing, 
or trying to, on 
April 14 a topical 
article on current 


games which will be withheld from your eyes 
by the intervention of Easter until Tuesday, 
April 25. Not being blessed with a Wellsian 
capacity for projecting myself into the future 
I have an almost irresistible impulse to 
chatter about the prospects of the 
final tie, when the resu't will be old 
history a week before what I am 
writing appears in print. I might 
explain why the Sheriff’s Shield match 
was disappointing, but unfortunately I 
do not even know at this early date the 
composition of the Corinthians’ team. 
On the whole, perhaps, I had_ better 
discourse on Mr. P. A. Vaile, who is 
always topical. 

Unscientific Knowledge.—During 
the past week I have read and re-read 
Swerve, by Mr. Vaile, with the full 
application of such intelligence as I 
possess and with as open a mind as 
possible. Mr. Vaile’s literary methods, 
however, make impartiality difficult ; 
his immense self-confidence is apt to 
get on his readers’ nerves and to 
render him incapable of regarding 
Mr. Vaile with a proper philosophic 
detachment. Under the modest title 
of Swerve Mr. Vaile’s latest brochure 
really deals with a huge variety of 
subjects, including Mr. Bosanquet’s 
break, the “lift” stroke in lawn tennis, 
and the “slice” in golf. Mr. Vaile 
seeks apparently to disarm criticism by 
his statement that he makes no pre- 
tence to scientific knowledge beyond 
that which he has “ acquired from many 
years of sympathetic association with the 
grandest shape known to man, the sphere.” 
Such slipshod sentences as “the angle of 
reflection shall be equal to that of the angle 
of incidence” prove that Mr. Vaile, whether 
possessed of scientific knowledge or not, is 
certainly deficient in the gift of accurate 
scientific expression. But the truth is that 
Mr. Vaile’s statement as to his scientific 
knowledge if taken literally entirely destroys 


TWO POPULAR 'VARSITY HOCKEY TEAMS 


Merton (Oxford) and Emanuel (Cambridge) 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—A. H. Streeter, R. Hartley, A. McDonald, L. T. Smith; 

third row—R. M. Clark, C. L. C. Hunt, B. Prior, N. Limbert, H. Bevan, A H. Birks, E. G, Stuart, S. H. Thompson, 

R. W. Hill (referee) ; second row—A. Lang, C. J. Wheatcroft, E. P. Whiteley, G. S. D. Morgan, C. C. Mountfort, 
G. Smith, C. B. Joyner, G. B, Lee; front row—A. J. C. Humphreys, T. G. Pitt 
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the value of his explanation of Mr. Bosanquet’s 
break and-George Hirst’s swerve. Probably 


Mr. Vaile intends his apology for his ignorance 
of science to be taken only in its conventional 
The obscurity, however. of many of 


sense, 


G. HOFFMAN 
Captain of the Cambridge University golf team 


his explanations, coupled with such lax sen 
tences as that I have quoted, and incline one 
to take Mr. Vaile’s apology in its most literal 
sense. Astronomy to the man in the street 
is at least as abstruse as the dynamics of a 
sphere, and yet Sir Robert Ball has succeeded 
in making the story of the heavens perfectly 
intelligible to the meanest understanding. 


Globe-trotting Tennis-players. — Certain 
lawn tennis-players 
are rather fond of 
telling us that there 
is no greater test of 
physical endurance 
than a hard-fought 
five-set match. I 
have my doubts 
about the truth of 
this assertion based 
mainly on the fact 
that lawn tennis- 
players as a body 
are not famed for 
their prowess at any 
other game than 
tennis. But whether 
lawn tennis is more 
exhausting than 
football or not there 
can be no doubt at 
all that the leading 
exponents of the 
game give them- 
selves very little 
respite from their 
favourite mode of 
exertion. For weeks 
past a host of the 
best-known English 
players had been 


Steart 


GHEE. GALE Ek 


playing in tournaments at Monte Carlo 
and elsewhere until without any apparent 
interval they appeared at the covered court 
championshipat Queen’s Club. Most cricketers 
are glad enough when the time comes for 
them to lay aside their bat and pads for 
another year. At the end of four months of 
first-class cricket even the keenest batsmen 
and bowlers feel the need of a little rest, but 
for the lawn tennis-player there is no close 
season notwithstanding the exacting 
nature of his calling. 


A Changed Action.—In an inte- 
resting interview in this month’s Crzcke¢ 
Mr. Meyrick Jones, the old Cambridge 
and Kent cricketer, tells a good story : 
“Once,” said Mr. Meyrick Jones, 
“when I was playing in a match on 
Clapham Common a man was making 
a long stand against us and | went on 
with lobs. He proceeded to knock 
them about, and presently I slung down 
a fast overhand ball which happened 
to be a good one, and the batsman was 
bowled. The opposing side rose up as 
one man, and invading the field of 
play refused to let the batsman go out 
because I had changed my action. 
Their secretary, on being appealed to, 
said that a man was allowed to change 
from underhand to over if he first gave 
notice to the umpire, but not otherwise. 
One of our side pointed out that the 
laws were printed on the back of the 
score-book, but the other side, finding 
nothing to help them, declined to abide 
by them. Finally it was settled to 
abide by the decision of the M.C.C. 
Each captain agreed that in the event 
of his opinion being wrong he would 
forfeit a sovereign to the other club. 
The same forfeit was suggested about 
the justice of a decision earlier in the 
match in favour of one of their men 
on the ground that he could not be 
stumped if part of his foot was on the line, but 
not within it ; but they fought shy of this. We 
sent them the reply of the secretary of the 
M.C.C.—or rather a copy of it. That was five 
yearsago. Wehave not yet received either an 
answer or the sovereign.” Evidently the 
M.C.C, decided in favour of Mr. Jones, but 
had the decision been left in the hands of old 
Tom Hearne Mr. Jones would probably have 
lost the bet. Old Tom was once asked by a 


young bowler if there was anything to pre- 
vent him changing from overarm to under- 
hand in the same over without giving notice 
to the batsman. ‘‘ Nothing at all,” said 
Tom, ‘unless you happen to be a gentle- 
man.” 


Too Many Leads.—A year or so ago, 
when a bridge competition was running in 
THE TATLER, two or three of the competitors 


MR. HUGH OWEN 


The starter at Newmarket 


wrote to ask Mr. Dalton, who was in charge 
of the competition, if the Portland or Blenheim 
leads were supposed to be adopted in the 
problems. Mr. Dalton’s reply to such inquiries 
was that hedid not know what the Blenheim 
leads were. I was in a state of ignorance 
similar to Mr. Dalton’s till one day last week, 
when I came across a card on which the 
Blenheim leads were set forth in full. As far 
as I could see from a hasty reading they do 
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not differ materially from the leads adopted by 
the best English players. I take it that the 
Blenheim leads have their origin in the club 
of that name, which is certainly not among 
the leading card clubs in London, and it is 
difficult to understand with what object they 
have been published. Of course, there is 
nothing to prevent any bridge-player from 
recommending and publishing any leads or 
conventions which he considers an improve- 
ment on the existing ones; but the 
charm of bridge at present is that it is 
not overweighted as whist in its latter 
days was with conventions, and any 
unnecessary complications are bound 
to detract from the popularity of the 
best card-game yet invented. Except 
for the mild, “Do you want a heart, 
partner, or top of my weakest?” no 
inquiries have now to be made among 
players sitting down together for the 
first time. If this stereotyped question 
has to be supplemented with a string 
of such interrogations as, “Do you 
follow the Highbury or the Turnham 
Green conventions ?” the days of bridge 
as a popular pastime are numbered. 


Informal Authorities.—For 
years card-players in England have 
tacitly agreed to regard the Turf Club 
and the Portland Club as authorities 
whose rules, decisions, and conventions 
are to be accepted without question or 
complaint. Neither of these clubs, of 
course, possesses any formal right to 
legislate for card players. In fact, the 
position of the Turf and Portland clubs 
towards card games is identical with 
that of the M.C.C. towards cricket. 
None of the three clubs claims any 
power; such authority as they possess 
has been bestowed on them willingly 
and freely. Practically all the best 
card-players in the country are members 
either of the Turf or the Portland, and 
any decision arrived at by the committees 
of these clubs is the result of the combined 
experience of practical players of the highest 
class. As tothe merits of the Blenheim leads 
I am not in a position to speak, but in a 
multitude of councillors there is much confu- 
sion, and until the Blenheim Club has acquired 
the standing of the Portland as a recognised 
meeting place of the best bridge-players begin- 
ners will do well to eschew its leads. —M. R. R, 


many 


ESSEX COUNTY CRICKET TEAM 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—T. Russell, J. H. Innes, 

M. Green, C. D. McIver, G. Jessop, E. Russell, C. P. Buckenham; middle row— 

F. H. Gillingham, F. L. Fane, C. McGahey, J. H. W. T. Douglas; front row— 
E, J. Freeman, W. Reeves 


FOOTBALL AT LEYTON—KENT CRICKET XI, V. 


Hardinge, Humphreys, 
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KENT COUNTY CRICKET TEAM 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—Fairservice, J. R. Mason, 
K. L, Hutchings, C. 
Huish, S. H. Day, R. Ni R. Blaker, E. 


H. B. Marsham ; iniddle row— 
W. Dillon; front row—Hubble, 
Seymour 


ESSEX CRICKET XI. 
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The Brighton Road Police Trap.—The trapping of the Duke of 
Fife over a measured stretch of the Brighton road, with the subsequent 
fining of his chauffeur tothe extent of £10 with the customary costs, 
has apparently proved to be the last straw upon the camel’s back 
Mr. Charles Jarrott, one of our most skilful 


of motorists’ endurance. 
racing motorists, has now 
organised a cyclist corps whose 
duty it is to patrol certain por- 
tions of that historic course and 
warn motor-car drivers (as it is 
euphemistically explained in 
circular paragraphs to the 
press) when they appear to be 
travelling too fast. ‘Thisseems 
very closely allied to giving 
timely warning of \police traps, 
and it will be interesting to 
watch developments. 


Warning Motorists.— 
Some few months ago a motor 
cyclist riding upon the North 
Road discovered a trap, and 
turning back spent two hours 
in warning approaching moto- 
rists of its existence. At the 
end of that time the police, 
tiring of the funereal pace of 
their prey, abandoned their lair 
and then discovered round the 
corner their energetic lay helper. 
This man was afterwards sum- 
moned upon ‘the ridiculous 
charge of obstructing the police 
in the execution of their duty 
and was fined ~ accordingly. 
The defence was that it is the 
duty of the police to prevent 
the commission of crime not to 
wait for it to be committed and 
then to take action. 


MR. CHAUNCEY DEPEW 


But if Mr. Jarrott’s assistants are caught in like 
manner the case will doubtless be well fought out, and we may thus hava 
some proper judicial pronouncement upon the legal position of those 
who give warning of the existence of these contemptible police traps. 


Tatler’s ” 


Senator Depew is one of the most prominent of American statesmen of the present 
day. He jis seventy-one years of age, a graduate of Yale, and has sat in Congress 
since 1899. He is a barrister by profession, a distinguished orator, and a brilliant 


after-dinner speaker 


IN HIS HORSELESS CARRIAGE 


BH RARER: 


Motor Sparks. 


The Motor Cycling Club and Speed.—The general public will 
doubtless be much reassured to learn that the Motor Cycling Club 
has pledged itself to hold no competition this year which shall 
encourage the participators to exceed the speed limit laid down 
by law. 


This is an extremely wise resolution and one which 


might be copied with consider- 
able advantage by other clubs. 
The M.C.C. has also declined 
to assist the Auto-cycle Club 
with a donation to the fund it 
is starting in connection with 
the international race for motor 
cyclists. Mere speed contests 
do no good whatever either to 
the sport or to the trade, and 
it is greatly to be regretted that 
they should be upheld. 


The Coming of the Comet. 
—A certain Northumberland 
village has recently been greatly 
alarmed by an alleged comet. 
The other night some of the 
villagers noticed a_ strange 
light away in the distance and 
a cry was at once raised, “A 
comet! A comet!” Very 
soon the entire population 
turned out to see the pheno- 
menon. Nearer and nearer it 
came and, horrors ! it appeared 
to be making straight for the 
village. The female portion of 
the spectators fled in dismay 
back into their houses, most of 
the valiant males doing likewise 
when they found the comet still 
came dashing on. Five minutes 
or so later a motor car with 
brilliant head-lights dashed into 


the village street and, to the immense relief of the simple villagers, 
passed through the place without damaging a single house. 
is probably not an adult in the village who did not return thanks 
that eventful night for so lucky an escape. 


There 


OUR FIFTEENTH DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 5. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but only in the 
event of no competitor solving the thirteen 
acrostics according to the answers prearranged 
by the editor will other solutions be con- 
sidered. 

3. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 
of note paper. 

4. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post ov the second Monday following the date 


of issue, z.e., answers to the fourth acrostic 
(dated April 26) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, May 8. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 1 
(Fifteenth Series) 

Bab ab srisk oR: 

OTT AW 

A RC 

Tales 


Peps 


Tk 
RC 


Double Acrostic No. 4 
(Fifteenth Series) 


A bone of contention in Westminster's hall, 
A topical question that interests us all; 
“Your food will cost you more,"’ 'tis said, 
If voters to assent are led. 


1. This man is reputed a monarch of men, 
Though in truth he’s an autocrat only in name. 


2. A term that with scholars is often in use 
When they want to describe a thing that's obtuse.' 


3. A town quite near Berlin is this, ; 
Without a map you scarce will guess. 


4. The place of which great Dante sung, 
A bourne, 'tis said, for souls undone. 


5. A holy man with close-cowled head, 
By alms he's clothed, by alms he's fed. 


6. The airy film that tops the sea 
When tugboat’s wheel turns merrily. 
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“Time "’ and “ Treble’’ in lieu of ‘ Tierce '’ in the 
fourth light cannot be accepted. 


Correct answers to No. 1 have been received from: 
A.E.H., Ave, Alnwick, Argyle, A.J.B., Aggio, Almeria, 
Aria, Arosa, Achene, Abrille, Ashbury, Auriol, Atlantic, 
Aston, Ajanda, Anovice, Amyand, Andrea, Ablighter, 
Alpha, Arho, Adanoids, Abracadabra, Builth, Bryn, 
Blossie, Blackie, Butterfly, Bela, Bydand, Bosea, Bichary, 
Bulbul, Brooklyn, Bebena, Brutus, Bimbo, Boodidda, 
Bunny, Caldan, Casca, C.S.V.R., Coomb, Chance, 
Chippie, Corbin, Corrib, Carlos, Cupid, Centurion, 
Che-sara-sara, Claughton, Chiria, Cambridge, Cyril, 
Castledene, Chaos, Culverin, Curly-finger, Chippers, 
Colepark, Chin-chin, Cornwall, Duckites, Dinah, Daddy, 
Dghuisa, Dumnorix, Dignity, Dun, Donella, Dale, Doune, 
Dita, Ducky, Dolabella, Egmont, +: Elms, Eastwind, 
Eliot, Eiya, Elex, Elim, Enigme, Enos, Esperance, 
Edray, Fluffy, Fog, Flosager, Fimus, Florodora, Fidelice, 
Floss-silk, Freda, Fiora, Firenze, Goop, Golo, Gwynfa, 
Gopher, Gottim, Geordrain, Gasco, Griselda, Good-luck, 
Glevum, Glenmalure, Herrenabb, Horsa, Hoopoe, 
Howardius, Heath, Hursthouse, Hadith, Hati, Islander, 
Idak, June, Jimble, Jumbo, Jacko, Joker, Juvenis, 
Perseys Kirkbyravens, Kingsan, Keys, Kee-wee, Kamsin, 
Knowle, Ko, Kid, Ki-wi, Kempsey, Lannie, Leslie, 
Lengthington, Lhasa, Lutra, Leep, Libra, Mauvesyn, 
Mr. Merrimack, Merry-monk, Marbot, Mother-bunch, 
Moremie, Mouth, Minorca, Mop, Macaudax, Mupep, 
Marju, M.L.H., Marion, Maimie, M.andI., Manor, Mars, 
Malling, Myrtle, Matt, Marguerite, Mudjekeewis, Marne, 
Madju, Noona, Nibs, Nelto, Nimble, Novice, Orchid, 
Orion, Olea, Owen, Pongo, Pacdam, Paddy, Pearl, 
Planaria, Proby, Poop, Polytock, Pixie, Pongkyle, Pegg, 
Pop, Pee-dee, Phanea, Quangle, Ruby, Revelstoke, Ryde, 
Roma, Regina, Raven, Roy, Rhagatt, Rock, Samur, 
Splendide, Square, Snipe, Seeker, Simple, Scafell, She- 
ward, Stanhope, Spona, She, Speranza, Steda,tSa, Sophia, 
Sillee, Sekoan, Snipper, St. Quentin, Shutters, Shuvett, 
Speedwell, Spijker, Salmon, Shamrock, Sheekawn, 
Tri-kent, Twin, Tyne, Tomwin, Tariff-reform, Trit, 
Truth, Tomas-john, Tina, Troloss, Tamworth, Theo- 
dore, Usher, Violette, Victor, Veronique, Vinna, Waver, 
Witchie, Watty, Wear, Wynell, Wah-wah, Workitout, 
What-ho, Wag, Wyst, Wyvern, Wensleydale, Wimble, 
Witch of Endor, Xoc, Xit, Y.N.L.,* Yoko, Yetmar, 
Yahoo, Yerffoeg, Yelkao, Yalcrab, Y.M.A., Yellow, Zulu, 
Z.Z.Z. 
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WNotes on the Furniture of Yesterday and To-day. 


The Cottage Homes of England.— 
There is something painfully inartistic 
about the modern cottage home nowa- 
days. The age of machinery seems to 
have permeated the countryside as well 
as vitiated the town. The “bed by night, 
the chest of drawers by day,” has given 
place to the cheap iron bedstead. The 
quaint Staffordshire figures made a hun- 
dred years ago for cottagers’ use, crude 
and slovenly though they were, seemed in 
proper setting on a cottage mantelshelf. 
‘To-day one finds the cheap glass vase of 
German manufacture, the tawdry oil lamp 
in place of the polished brass candlesticks, 
shoddy and pretentious furniture, and the 
American cheap clock where formerly an 
old English wooden-cased one stood. 
Hordes of travelling dealers with an eye 
like a hawk’s have passed over the land, 
and except in rare cases the “ old stuff,” 
as the dealer calls it when he effects a 
bargain, has vanished. 


Without Benefit of Taste.—It is held 
to be an awesome thing to die and be 
buried ‘‘ without benefit of clergy,” but it 
is no less an awful thing to live without 
the benefit of taste. Art is no respecter 
of persons. Collectors, or rather connois- 
seurs, are born, not made. At the seat of 
a noble earl in Ireland, which is a show 
place where visitors are regaled by a cice- 
rone’s appreciation of the old carvings which 
the aforesaid noble earl has brought home from 
“ foreign parts,” the furniture is mainly what 
is known in the trade as “Flemish.” It is 
all new and not very clever imitation of old 
work. Hideous carved buffets with grotesque 
heads as thickly scattered over them as pos- 
sible are flanked by newly-carved oak chairs 
nicely darkened, purporting to be of Elizabe- 
than days but belong- 
ing to the Wardour 
Street era of art. One 
need not go to Ireland 
to find sham antiqui- 
ties; the interior of 
Blenheim is no place 
for the lover of art 
whatever it once was. 
It differs only in degree 
from the peasant’s 
home who has sold 
his old lamps for new. 


A Lancashire 
Chair.—The fine speci- 
men of seventeenth- 
century chair illus- 
trated with panel in 
the back carved with 
floral ornament was 
the work of some 
Lancashire __cabinet- 
maker in Stuart days, 
There is a simplicity 
but withal a fine gracefulness about the flow- 
ing design which is very pleasing, and the 
turning in the legs relieves the hardness of 
the outline and imparts a touch of artistic 
feeling which is far more real than many 
more pretentious pieces of ornately-carved 
and crowded design repellent in every degree. 
This simple English piece of cabinet-work is 
of higher artistic value than the fearful 


@Seeteeieeeiaaa’ 


OAK CHAIR 


Seventeenth century. Lancashire 


elaborations of the Italian school of craftsmen 
of to-day which found so much favour when 
exhibited in London at the Italian Exhibition 
a short time ago. 


Tea Caddies.—When tea was a more 
expensive article of luxury than it is now the 
receptacle in which it was stored was fashioned 
in a more magnificent manner than the 


FRENCH WALNUT COFFER—FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


modern tea canister given away with a pound 
of tea. Golf caddies may follow in the 
wake of tea caddies and be found to be 
superfluous in days to come. With regard 
to the latter it may by some be thought to 
be an act of vandalism, but the finely-inlaid 
boxes of Sheraton or Chippendale design, 
or in their manner, may readily be con- 
verted, without committing much havoc with 
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their inner parts, into very useful cabinets 
for stationery. An empty tea caddy is of 
little use, but a stationery cabinet makes 
a handsome and useful ornament for a 
writing table. 


A Fifteenth-century Coffer.—The fine 
example of fifteenth-century French walnut 
coffer which we illustrate is a noteworthy 
piece, and it was bought for the ridicu- 
lously small sum of £7! But that was 
in 1895. Nowadays such a_ specimen 
could not be procured for five times that 
sum. The front is carved with two panels 
each occupied by a fleur-de-lis within a 
border of cusps. The back and lid are 
each decorated, as are also the two sides, 
with Gothic tracery. There is a wrought- 
iron lock with buttress-shaped fastenings 
and a hasp, and two long hinge-bands 
pierced with Gothic tracery. The coffer 
was evidently at one time a strong box, 
for it is fitted inside with a small com- 
partment with a hinged lid. 


Hints on Old Carving.—It is advis- 
able for the amateur to very carefully 
examine any pieces of old carved furniture 
submitted for his purchase. Panels of 
doors shoula be carved from a solid piece 
of wood, but in fraudulent imitations or 
in slovenly and poor work the carving, 
such as interlaced ribbon-work or geometric 
design, is artfully laid on. In order to 

give verisimilitude to his imitation a careful 
forger will let his tool slip—but not by 
accident—and shave off a portion of one of 
thestrips. This, singularly enough, gives quite 
a genuine look to laid-on work, but the fre- 
quent examination of old examples will train 
the amateur to be ever on his guard. In 
modern carving which simulates to be old, 
in order to save time and tedious labour the 
carver cuts his design 
into the surface of the 
wood, and instead of a 
bold pattern standing 
up in relief it is sunk 
work grotesquely 
foolish. 


Gilding the Lily.— 
Among many _ other 
vagaries of the vandal 
workman armed witha 
paint pot that of paint- 
ing old oak white or 
some other colour suit- 
ing the fancy of his 
philistine employer is a 
pleasing diversion in 
the springtime. Old 
oak should be _ its 
natural colour warmed 
with the application of 
linseed oil and polished 
with beeswax and tur- 
pentine. To coat oak 
carving with paint means months of patient 
labour to ‘ pickle ” it off again when the folly 
has been discovered. A grim jest on the part 
of the British workman is to paint oak brown 
and then carefully grain it with a comb and 
rag and other dadleries to resemble oak grain. 
Similarly, in order to improve the effect fine 
old brass-chased mirror frames and candelabra 
have been painted white. A. H. 
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LONDON. 
y D&£AR PRISCILLA,—Does not your 
heart sink within you at the contem- 
plation of all the delicious things that you 
will positively not be able to buy this season ? 
Never, I think, has Dame Fashion catered 
more temptingly for her daughters 
than in this spring of grace, nor in 
one respect more kindly. But, ah 
me ! the endless fascinations which 
we of the lean-pursed brigade will 
have to pass by on the other side, 
knowing that our only possible salva- 
tion from riotous breaking of the 
Tenth Commandment lies in behold- 
ing them no more. And I do not 
at all agree with the poet who likened 
those two tiresome little words to the 
roar of the wind through a forest of 
pines; to me they represent merely 
the unpleasing silence of purse-strings 
relaxed to absolute nullity. 
Nevertheless, one solace remains 
to. me in the shape of a new lace 
sac which is qualified to fulfil the 
véle of tea coat, brilge coat, or the 
useful go-as-you-please little dinner 
blouse for home wear. It is fashioned 
with a sort of breast-plate composed 
of wide pleats of écru net, broaden- 
ing on the shoulders and narrowing 
towards the waist, a V-shaped open- 
ing at the throat leaving just enough 
neck en ¢vidence for the display of 
the pendant, which, alas! is as yet 
mine in dreams only. Then the 
sleeves are gathered into a queer little 
pear-shaped puff frilled with lace 
heavily powdered with fefets pots, 
and there is a cross between a fichu 
and a berthe of the same lace arranged 
to fall gracefully over the shoulders, 
narrowing by degrees until it loses 
itselfin the belt back and front. The 
final charm consists in the addition of 
sundry ropes and gathered bows of 
soft satin in the most delicious shade 
of café au lait <a 
which lends an un- r 
expected emphasis 
and dignity to the 
hue of the net com- 
posing the garment. 
Some of the new 
matinées and 
breakfast jackets somehow remind one 
of the cookery recipes. To a yard 
and a halfof soft silk or finest French 
lawn add innumerable yards of lace ; 
take a sprinkling of half-moons in 
brodcrie anglaise, apply them unex- 
pectedly here and there to the combination 
aforesaid, season with taste, and you will be 
the proud possessor of a confection fit fora 
goddess. 
A petticoat which has latterly enslaved my 
affections is of flowered Pompadour silk, the 
ground of it being of that coffee-with-milk 


im the Home 


colour which deserves the commendation of 
the temperance reformers seeing that it 
has usurped the place in our affections 
formerly accorded to champagne, the design 
being executed in dull pink, It possesses a 
flounce with the most pronounced tendencies 


PRINCESS ROBE 


In white cloth, trimmed pastel embroidery and Malines lace 


(Maison Redfern) 


lavishly adorned with taffetas rucheings of the 
}redominating hue. These applied in the 
shape of lyres minus the strings are distinctly 
quaint, a harp-shaped motif of ivory lace being 
introduced into the centre of each. Is it not 
an original notion? My mind misgives me, 
nevertheless, that were such designs to become 
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gencrally popular some 
maker would introduce in an expansive 
moment the heart-shaped motif and lay 
some guileless client open to the charge not 
only of wearing hers upon her sleeve but 
upon her petticoat. 

A little friend from America, who 
has come over for a few weeks pro- 
vided with an array of Saratoga trunks 
which would assuredly have put Mr. 
Jingle’s fourteen packing cases to 
shame, has brought the most touch- 
ing testimony to her faith in our 
sunny English May in the shape of 
some round dozen of the loveliest 
linen frocks I have ever. beheld. 
Some are plain but perfectly tailored, 
but others are glorified with broderie 
anglaise, Irish and French crochet, 
inlet motifs and insertions of em- 
broidered batiste, and even Venetian 
lace, into veritable dream frocks. Em- 
broidered batiste, by the way, forms 
the basis of two of her loveliest gowns ; 
it is almost as fine as muslin and 
doubtless wears infinitely better. 

As has been already foretold, the 
latest development of the basqued 
bodice is strongly suggestive of pan- 
niers. Can you imagine a frock of 
girlish white muslin bedizened with 
lace-edged flounces from the hem 
upwards, an unmistakable drapery on 
the hips resolving itself behind into 
a compromise between a basque and 
the bunchy polonaise drapery which I 


sentimental dress- 


remember vaguely admiring from 
afar in my schoolroom days? Ido 


not think, however, that we need as 
yet take this awesome possibility into 
serious consideration. We modern 
women have really much more sense 
than we are usually credited with, and 
so thoroughly trying a style is pretty 
certain of unanimous rejection. But 
I had almost forgotten to describe 
for your benefit the pendant whose 
clories but lately aroused my envies 
and depressed me with a sense of 
impecuniosity almost too deep to 


bear. It is composed of two mon- 
ster brown diamonds with angry 


yellow gleams in them, each set in 
a frame of brilliants and = slung 
tandemwise on the slenderest of 
chains depending from two diamond 
horns on either side fringed with 
pear-shaped pearls ; moreover, it was 
worn with a gown which was equally 
ravishing and uncommon. The skirt 
was of fine lemon-tinted point d’Alen- 
con, the hem, heavily embroidered with 
orange flowers and brown foliage melting 
into green, tied up with gold ribbons. Then 
there was a coat of creamy Irish lace of 
the heaviest make sprinkled with broderie 
matching in colour but considerably lighter 
in design.—Yours, DELAMIRA, 
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The Well-dressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


Woring shirts fashioned of lawn and 
batiste covered with tucks of uniform 
size are amongst the neatest of the new 
designs, the majority being finished with 
narrow grandfather frills down the fronts 
and on the cuffs. With these sets of orna- 
mental studs or jewelled buttons are worn. 


Se x 


The all-flower toque is becoming gradually 
discredited owing to the fatal facility with 
which the home milliner can achieve dis- 
tinctly presentable results. The floral brim, 
however, still holds its own, the crowns being 
airy and elaborate structures of quilled or 
folded tulle. Quite charming effects are 
arrived at by employing graduated shades 
of tulle or chiffon. Thus from a dark centre 
the folds.or rucheings will grow gradually 
paler towards the edge, the climax being 
arrived at in the hue of the flowers composing 
the brim. 

NS NZ 


Ruffles of chiffon edged with Valenciennes 
lace are likely to be worn a good deal with 
frocks of muslin and cotton voile later on. 
They present the appearance of round boas, 
are exceedingly dainty and light in appearance, 
and are to be commended as an alternative to 
the valuable feather boa. Plain chiffon ruffles 
formed of bold double box pleats in close 
proximity are also worth noting. Pelerines 
of chameleon taffetas in almost early-Victorian 
genre are dainty and really useful additions 
to a costume. They have long stoie fronts 
widening towards the bottom and elaborately 
trimmed with lace and wee self frills and 
rucheings. 

“NZ NZ 

While the modern scientist is insistently 
clamouring for fresh air, and yet more fresh 
air, he is occasionally apt to overlook the fact 
that where the rearing of the rising generation 
is concerned the question of fresh air, impor- 
tant as it is, is a secondary consideration, 
the first and vital point being food of good 
quality and suitable character. 

Those who doubt this need only compare 
fora moment a country child brought up in 
the fresh, pure ether of moorland or meadow- 
land but improperly fed on a diet suited 
possibly to an adult, and a little one brought 
up in a congested London district on such a 


food as the “Cow and Gate” brand dry 
milk for infant feeding, and the result will 
infallibly show that “ the food’s the thing.” 

A word or two concerning this splendid 
form of pure English milk can never be in- 
opportune. To begin with, it is. made in 
three grades—“ full cream,” “ half cream,” and 
“dry skim milk ”—to suit all possible require- 
ments, it being well known that some babies 
can assimilate a richer milk than others. 
Again, it can be used for ordinary cooking, 
and is exceedingly economical as the test to 
which it is subjected during the drying pro- 
cess renders it absolutely sterile, and it will 
keep for any length of time. A 1o-lb. tin of 
dry milk is equal to 32 quarts of liquid milk, 
to which it can be instantly converted by the 
addition of hot water. 

The West Surrey Central Dairy 
Company it is to whom the mothers of 
England are indebted for the introduc- 
tion of this splendid article, which is 
not only excellent in itself but repre- 
sents an enormous convenience and 
economy in the household. 

Besides this the company has 
many specialities—delicious butter, the 
richest and purest of cream, the cele- 
brated ‘* crown ” cheese, and the finest 
quality of cream cheese. In fact, for 
dairy produce of the highest class pro- 
duced under the most perfect 
conditions the West Surrey 
Dairy Company is to be 
implicitly relied upon. 

The ‘*Cow and Gate,” 
indeed, is de- 
servedly the 
symbol of gene- 
ral excellence in 
the eyes of the 
British — house- 
wife “who 
knows,” whilst 
those — luckless 
individuals who 
do. not know 
can repair the 
error by writing 
at once to the 
Guildford headquarters for price list and 
particulars of the various dainties which are 
illustrated on this page. 


Of cashmere trimmed 


TEMPTING FARE 


Made by the West Surrey Central Dairy Company 
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Few articles for toilet use want more care- 
ful choosing than tooth powder. It is not so 
much a question of getting something which 


HOUSE GOWN 


with velvet motifs; vest of white lawn 


will cleanse one’s teeth superficially for 
the time being as preserving them from 
decay and keeping the gums in a condition 
which will preclude the pessibility of finding 
oneself toothless unawares. Most of all 
should the man and woman anxious t) keep 
their natural aids to beauty and mastication 
pearly-white and sound eschew any prepara- 
tion containing deleterious minerals which 
give a momentary whiteness to the teeth, for 
in the long run the enamel will have to pay 
the bill. 

On the whole, there is nothing more 
entirely satisfactory than Rowland’s Odonto, 
which has triumphantly stood the test of 
time and proved itself a dentrifice of more 
than superficial merit. The delicious sense of 
freshness and cleanliness which it imparts to 
the mouth is wel! worth the modest sum 
which a box of this excellent powder costs. 

All chemists keep it, of course, as they 
do another invaluable Rowland preparation, 
namely, the famous Macassar oil, which is 
less an oil in the ordinary sense of the term 
than a cleansing and restoring agent that 
acts on the scalp and does wonders in pro- 
ducing a thick, well-conditioned head of hair. 
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OUR CITY ARTICLE. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days—Tuesday, May 9, and Friday, May 26 
General Contango Days—Wednesday, May 10, and Monday, May 29 
Pay Days—Friday, May 12, and Wednesday, May 31 
Consols—Thursday, May 4 


Bank Rate, Two-and-a-half per Cent. 


De Beers and its Chairman.—One of the most important judg- 
ments delivered in the Law Courts for a very long time was that 
of Mr. Justice Phillimore, holding that the De Beers Consolidated 
Mines, Ltd., was liable to pay income tax on its profits amounting to 
over a million and a half per annum. The company appealed on 
a case stated by the commissioners of inland revenue which raised 
the point whether a company registered in Cape Colony was liable 
for profits made in the United Kingdom and elsewhere for income 
tax under the Act of 1853. His lordship held that the De Beers 
Company had a residence and existence within the United Kingdom 
for it was from London that its important operations, including the 
regulation of the diamond market, were controlled ; it was in London 
that the governing work was done and there that the principal 
officers met to determine its business. It is understood that the case 
will be taken to the Court of Appeal and 
if necessary to the House of Lords. 

The chairman of De Beers is S r Lewis 
L. Michell, whose portrait appears on this 
page. He was elected to this position in 
May, 1902, some six months before 
receiving his knighthood. <A_ typical 
British Afrikander, for over a quarter of 
a century he was in the service of the 
Standard Bank of South Africa, of which 
he had been general manager in Cape 
Town for many years when the death of 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes made him famous in 
a wider circle as one of the executors and 
trustees under the will of the Colossus. 
Resigning his position with the bank 
he became a director of the British 
South Africa: Company and in due course 
a member of Dr. Jameson’s Cabinet 
though without a portfolio. The news 
has just come to hand that at the end 
of the present session of the Cape Parlia- 
ment Sir Lewis will retire from politics 
and come to reside permanently in 
London in the interest. of the Chartered 
Company, paying an annual visit to 
Rhodesia. 


SIR 
Swindling Bucket Shops.—Just 
before the holidays Mr. Justice Joyce, 
sitting in the Chancery Division, granted an interim injunction 
restraining a notorious bucket shop known as the London and New 
York Exchange, or its agents, from dealing with certain sums of 
money which had been traced to its credit at certain banks and 
restraining the parties responsible from destroying or parting with 
any of the books of account. I am afraid that this is another case 
of locking the stable door after the steed has been stolen. About 
the end of August, 1904, the London and New York Exchange made 
a comparatively small start at an address ina side street out of 
Victoria Street, Westminster. The attack on the gullible public 
was conducted entirely by circular through the post. Hundreds of 
thousands of envelopes filled with pages of the most unconvincing 
misstatements—unconvincing, that is to say, to anyone with the 
slightest knowledge of Stock Exchange business—were poured into 
the suburbs and provinces and had the effect of bringing back to the 
bucket shop remittances, small at first but gradually swelling in 
amount, until a sum estimated at over £100,000 had been gathered in. 
A few weeks ago the address was changed to 71, Buckingham Gate, 
S.W., and with this move the operations of the bucket shop took a 
wider range. It is, however, only with the crude form of swindle by 
which the bulk of the money was netted that 1 need concern myself. 
The London and New York Exchange claimed to have originated 
a ‘“‘system ” of earning fortnightly dividends by simultaneous opera- 
tions for the rise and fall in the same stock—a system of which the 
impracticability is obvious to anyone having even the briefest expe- 
rience of dealing in stocks and shares. The only name which 
transpired in connection with the London and New York Exchan_e 


LEWIS MICHELL 
Chairman of the De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. 
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was that of one “ Drummond,” who posed as the manager but who 
was never to be found when suspicious clients called at the office. 
“Drummond ” induced his dupes to believe that their money was 
put into a pool, with which once in every fortnight he opened 
simultaneous bull and bear positions in five separate stocks of his 
own selection. The allegation was that whethcr markets were good 
or bad or whether stocks rose or fell, profits were certain under this 
precious “system.” In point of fact the statements of profits earned 
were fictitious from start to finish. No stock was ever bought. No 
stock was ever sold. ‘ Drummond” merely announced that the 
dividends had been earned without giving any particulars of the 
stocks which had been the alleged medium of his transactions. 
After the payment of one or two small ‘‘ dividends” it was a simple 
matter to induce the majority of the victims of the fraud to allow 
their so-called profits to accumulate. The principal was with- 
drawable only after thirty-one days’ notice. As the number of 
“dividend” declarations grew the greed of the dupes increased, 
and spurred on by the offer of commission for decoying the capital 
of their friends they assisted ‘‘ Drummond” to amass in some 
unknown repository the enormous sum to which 1 have already 
referred. 

The collapse of the Storey Cotton Company and ‘‘ Stephens and 
Henderson ”—who had been carrying on precisely the same swindle 
in Liverpool except that the alleged medium of speculation was 
found in cotton futures instead of in stock and shares—caused a 
rush of notices of withdrawal at the 
London and New York Exchance. 
Protected by his thirty-one days’ clause 
“Drummond” sent out a_ circular 
paving the way for the announcement 
of a “loss,” and then having dis- 
creetly allowed it to be known that he 
had gone to the Riviera for his health 
fired off the final bombshell indicating 
the failure of the “system” and the 
“loss” of the bulk of the principal. 
When the application was made before 
Mr. Justice Joyce last week “ Drum- 
mond” and his confederates did net 
appear, and it is highly improbable that 
any more will be seen of them. It is an 
unspeakable disgrace to the metropolitan 
police that a swindle of this kind should 
be allowed to go on for six months 
without the slightest check from those 
in authority. The police, cf course, will 
lay the blame upon the Law, and if 
they are justified in making this excuse 
all I can say is that the sooner the Law 
is amended the better. A hungry man 
who steals a pennyworth of bread is 
sent to gaol, but the scoundrels who 
carry on these enormous swindles at 
the expense of a class of the community 
that can ill afford to lose the money 
appear to rely upon protection rather than interfcrence from the police. 


‘ 


Afrikander Redivivus.—The Afrikander Mine has been before 
the British public a good deal on one pretence or another. The 
shares were first brought over to this country by the enterprising 
Mr. Francis Carbutt Bell, against whom a_ receiving order was 
made in London about a fortnight ago. The market was manipu- 
lated and a good many people burnt their fingers by buying the 
shares at top prices. Two or three reconstructions went through 
involving heavy assessments, and eventually the Afrikander Gold 
Mining Company (1992), Ltd., was registered with a capital of a 
quarter of a million with a view to raising a fresh sum of £100,000 
by assessment. Litigation ensued at the instance of dissentient 
shareholders in the former company on the score that certain 
contracts which had been entered into for the guarantee of the 
new capital were illegal, and in the end, after two abortive 
attempts, the reconstruction fell through and the property was 
offered for sale by tender. It was not until June, 1904, that the 
liquidator announced that he had accepted an offer of £3,722 for 
the property, and this amount he had utilised in paying the debts 
of the company, leaving a balance of about £90, out of which certain 
expenses had to be paid in order to close the liquidation. After 
a lapse of ten months news comes from the Cape that one -of 
the most important registrations made in Pretoria for some time 
past is that of the Afrikander Proprietary Gold Mines, and 
simultaneously a London office is opened at 6, Old Jewry, E.C., 
where transfers may be lodged for registration. The company has a 
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capital of a quarter of a million, of which £100,000 is for working 
capital. We are gravely assured that 50,000 shares have been 
taken up at par by a Dr. Schlesinger and that the famous Corona- 
tion Syndicate has acquired 100,000, The company is an amalga- 
mation of several smaller companies, including the original 
Afrikander Company, “which was worked in an old-fashioned 
manner and with a dry crushing plant until the war put an end to 
its operations. The reason for its want of success in the past was 
the absence of sufficient capital and 
proper plant, but such work as was then 
done yielded results which will be very 
payable to-day under modern Transvaal 
methods.” That is the story which has 
been sent over from the other side 
without a word of reference to the three 
or four reconstructions and the salé of 
the property for a paltry £3,722. I do 
not want to moralise and so need do no 
more than express the hope that none of 
my readers will be beguiled into buying 
Afrikander Proprietary shares at a 
fancy figure. 


The Benguella Railway.—A financial 
operation now in progress which may 
have consequences altogether out of 
proportion to its intrinsic importance is 
the increase of the capital of the Tan- 
ganyika Concessions, Ltd., involving the 
issue of some 100,000 shares at £4 apiece 
to the contractors for the construction 
of a section of the Benguella Railway. 
The Tanganyika Concessions, Ltd., was 
registered in January, 1899, to acquire 
from the British South Africa Company 
the right to locate a small, area in 
northern Rhodesia for the  establish- 
ment of a township at the terminus at 
the south end of Lake Tanganyika 
of the railway from the Cape to Cairo, At the same time the right 
was acquired to locate an area of 2,000 square miles in any part of 
the Chartered Company’s territories north of the Zambesi. An 
extensive gold-bearing area having been discovered near the Congo 
Free State boundary the company acquired from the Katanga 
(Belgian) Special Committee a mineral concession of 60,000 square 
miles in the Congo Free State carrying the right to work any mines 
selected within that area upon certain terms for a period of 99 years. 
These terms involve the payment to the Katanga Committee of 
60 per cent. of the net 
profit, the Tanganyika 
Company receiving the 
other 4o per cent. . The 
result of. five years’ 
working has’ been that 
the Tanganyika Com- 
pany’s engineers have 
discovered copper to the 
value of many millions 
sterling in addition to 
extensive sandstone 
formations carrying gold, 
and tin in large quantities, 
Two of the mines, Kam- 
bove No. 2 and Likasye, 
are said to be the richest 
copper mines in the 
world, both as. regards 
magnitude and value per 
ton of ore. .These with 
the other large mines in 
the same district will 
place the Tanganyika 
and allied interests practically in control of the copper supply of the 
world when once the mines have been connected by rail with the 
nearest point on the western sea coast. 

It is for the making of this connection that the Benguella Rail- 
way has been started. Before it reaches its destination at Ruwe, 
the central point of the Tanganyika Mines, where a fine gold mine 
has been opened up, a distance of 1,000 miles will have been 
covered, but the first section now in progress is far and away the 
most costly because it is attended by the greatest engineering 
difficulties, The ascent has to be made from the coast to a high 
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plateau, and this once attained the rest of the work of construction 
will be comparatively easy. The average price of £5,600 per kilo- 
metre, nevertheless, compares favourably with like sections in other 
parts of Africa constructed to get up from coast to plateau. As 
already stated, the contractors are taking payment chiefly in shares, 
and, moreover, as the capital of the company is being increased to 

450,000 by the creation of 185,400 new shares at £1, the con- 
tractors have undertaken to take over any shares not accepted by 
the shareholders in respect of a pro rata 
allotment at £4 each. The expectation 
is that when this £400,000 section of 
the line is completed such an asset will 
have been created that the completion 
of the railway will be financed by the 
issue of debentures without further 
increase of the share capital. 

As was pointed out at the recent 
meeting, the geological formation of 
Katanga has given the company enor- 
mous surface wealth requiring little or 
no expense to produce. There are re- 
ported to be from 50,000 oz. to 60,000 oz. 
of easily-worked shed gold lying on the 
surface of Ruwe and some £200,000 in 
value in soft sandstone above the water- 
level of that mine, besides another 
£600,000 in cassiterite lying on the 
surface at Busanga ; again, at the Kan- 
sanshi Mine in Rhodesia it is estimated 
that there are about 50,000 tons of ore 
going about 17 per cent. copper and 
3 dwt. gold, or a value of about half a 
million sterling, ready to be stoped for 
the smelter. The extension of the 
Rhodesia railways may bring the pro- 
fitable production from this mine within 
the range of practical politics within a 
year or two. Nevertheless, it is agreed 
that before the enormous wealth of the 
remoter copper deposits can be turned to account the Benguella 
Railway must be completed. Its terminus on the coast of Lobito 
Bay is 4,000 miles from Southampton. The distance along the 
coast from Lobito Bay to Cape Town is 1,450 miles. The dream 
of the directors of the Tanganyika Concessions is that their Ben- 
guella Railway7shall form part of a new highway to Pretoria and 
Johannesburg. The Rhodesia Railway from Buluwayo to Victoria 
Falls if extended in a north-westerly direction could effect a junction 
with the Benguella Railway about 500 miles from the coast. One 
more connection between 
Buluwayo and Pieters- 
berg and a direct line 
would be made _ into 
Pretoria, shortening the 
journey from England to 
the Witwatersrand by 
fully half its present 
duration. This is a big 
scheme and one that we 
may not see accom- 
plished for several years, 
but the enthusiasts say 
that it is bound to come, 
and its accomplishment 
will mean as much for 
our new South African 
colonies as for the 
owners of the vast re- 
sources of Tanganyika. 

The illustrations on 
this page comprise a 
view of the first bridge 
over the  Catumbella 
River—included in the first section of the Benguella Railway— 
already open for traffic, and a portrait of Mr. Robert Williams, 
the managing director of the Tanganyika Concessions, Ltd., to 
whose foresight and energy the present position of the company 
is mainly due. A practical engineer with wide knowledge of 
Central Africa and its mineralogical possibilities, and at the same 
time a diplomatist who has made himself acceptable equally in 
Lisbon and Brussels, Mr. Williams has projected an enormous 
scheme, the completion of which will entitle him to be numbered 
among the empire-makers, REGINALD GEARD. 
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